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Oh World, 
Thou Choosest Not the Better Part! 


Oh world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul's invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 


Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 
—George Santayana. 
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Key-norss 


We must look to the ivory tower of the philosopher as well as 
to the laboratory of the scientist for suggestion on the resolution 
of the pressing problems of contemporary civilization. Useless 
each without the other, a unified consideration of the tenets of 
realistic philosophy and the principles of truth-seeking science is 
indispensable. 


In “Faith and Fact” George C. Stuart points up the essential 
identity of what we believe and know by intuition and what we 
can discover and know through the senses. The divorce between 
faith and fact need not be. All positive human experience—be it 
sensory or spiritual—partakes of reality. 





Simply but convincingly, Ralph Borsodi measures our con- 
temporary practice of social life against the ideal of “the good 
life” and phrases a formula by which we might transmute our 
false values into true ones. 





Although “Our Town in Turmoil,” from the pen of Carey 
McWilliams, is two years old, we present it now because: (1) It 
is timely—it depicts the conditions and result of community con- 
fusion and unrest bred and fostered by the limited vision and. 
thinking of certain self-styled leadership. (2) It hoists storm warn- 
ing — it reflects the danger that inheres in such pseudo “anti- 
Communistic” activity in terms of superpatriotism, sectarianism 
and racism. (3) It points up the spreading and accretive power of 
this insidious menace that threatens the growth—even the exist- 
ence—of true democracy in American town and nation. 





In ‘An Experiment in Educating for Social Change” Marjorie 
H. Parker locates the strategic weakness in the program of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau —a weakness that has limited the social 
progress of the American Negro and retarded his accept- 
ance for full citizenship in our “democratic” regime. She iden- 
tifies this weakness as failure to formulate and implement a pro- 
gram designed to rehabilitate and reconstruct economically both 
slaveholder and slave in patterns of mutual adjustment in think- 
ing, working and living together. The author emphasizes this 
point of view as being pregnant with advantage for programs of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction among the present-day shifting 
of human groups. 
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Expediency in human interrelationships without the underpia- 
ning of moral principles does not get us far. On such a basis 
human brotherhood must ever be a mirage rather than a reality. 
So say Charles H. Wesley and John T. Retalliata in their sepa- 
rate articles entitled, “Oneness — Principle or Expediency ?”, and 
“Brotherhood — Mirage or Reality.” 

That man must treat with man through the acceptance and 
practice of ethical principles is the present crying imperative. 





In a sincere confession of her own “illumination,” Sarah Patton 
Boyle gives a naive explanation of the white Southerner’s preju- 
dice, and places the responsibility on the Negro for mutual under- 
standing between the races. But—are we not liable for our sins 
of omission? 





In this second article on African Art—'‘African Sculpture and 
Animism” — Ladislas Segy emphasizes a point that might well 
enter into the consideration of all peoples of the world. In order 
to properly treat with humanity, there must be an understanding 
of the psychological and spiritual aspects that differentiate them— 
if the distinction between mind and spirit is recognized. Upon 
this understanding rests the possibility of the appreciation of the 
unique place that each of the separate human groups holds in the 
process of evolution, and the potential contribution it may make 
to human integration. 





In the Special Section, Human Frontiers, the Editor presents 
a comprehensive and fully-documented discussion of Puerto Rico's 
political status. 





Because of the significance of the Puerto Rican problem, and 
the full treatment given it by Ralph T. Templin in his section, 
“Human Frontiers,” the other Special Sections are omitted for 
this issue of the Journal. 





FLASH — 


United States delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., announced in 
the United Nations General Assembly on November 27, 1953, 
that President Eisenhower would agree to grant complete inde- 


pendence to Puerto Rico should the Island vote for it. 
A. O'H. W. 











Faith and Fact 
GEORGE C. STUART 


Mankind has three massive interests: concern for matter-of-fact, 
concern for importance, and concern for God. The aim of these con- 
cerns is self-realization in community with the totality of the universe. 
Its emotional quality is the urge towards understanding. 

The important specializations of these concerns in our era are 
science, philosophy, and religion. It must not be supposed, however, 
that these specialties exhaust these concerns. For instance, science 
notoriously ignores many facts. Indeed, it is the virtue of any special 
science to limit its field of inquiry to the evidence relevant to its 
reigning theory. This is to say that any special science not only chooses 
what facts to study, but it also determines for itself what a fact is. 
Again, philosophy is often more concerned with the criticism of a 
closed group of ideas for the sake of systematic statement than with 
its more important function of gathering together notions of ade- 
quate generality to insure novelty of inquiry. Also, religion in none 
of its forms supplies that adventure necessary to sustain man’s quest 
for God. Boredom is the price of safe conduct in faith and practice. 
In fact, the meaning of religious experience is that it is an appeal be- 
yond the forms to freedom. No specialty can exhaust these interests. 
Inexhaustability of concern is the very condition for adventure. 

Notice further, that man’s inquiry in any one of these permanent 
fields of importance necessarily presupposes adventure in the other 
two. For instance, it is the essence of any proposition concerning 
God that it involve both matter-of-fact and rational co-ordination. 
Where either fact or rational harmony has been excluded or reduced in 
emphasis, theology has ended in default either to science or to phi- 
losophy. Thus, revelation from man’s point of view must be con- 
tinuous with man’s experience and understanding. Human interest, 
even in God, will not long sustain an irrational explanation or an 
ignorance of fact. Equally true is the proposition that any statement 
concerning fact has the shape and color of unvoiced philosophical 
and theological involvements. Even the bare beauty of geometrical 
statement is flushed with reverence and sculptured in the image of the 
harmonious nature of things. Nor can the harmonious nature of 
things be expressed without embodying both deity and actual event. 
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Divinity and fact form the meaning of the cosmos. It is the struggle 
of philosophy to describe this situation. Samuel Alexandet’s title 
Time, Space, and Deity recognizes this function. 

Any fundamental notion in any one of these permanent concerns 
of mankind cannot be abstracted finally from the fundamental no- 
tions in the other two. This situation nourishes the coherence required 
for meaning. That there has been conflict among the fields of science, 
philosophy, and religion is evidence that any proposition in one 
involves all three at once. This characterizes the unity of human ex- 
perience. Of course, every topic has its own view of the universe, but 
it is always responsible to the logical task of tracing out its implications 
for the rest of things. This is one function of logic. 

It is the function of this essay to inquire briefly into two fundamental 
notions, faith and fact. In our age, the notion of fact has been im- 
posing its point of view upon the notion of faith. I have sought to 
generalize the notion of faith and to investigate the results of this 


extension upon the dominant world view of the past three hundred 
years. It is one task of philosophical theology to inquire into the 


adequacy of those general notions which arise specifically out of our 
concern for God. In particular, we shall be concerned with the answer 
to the question: What is a religious explanation? More widely 
viewed, however, this inquiry is an attempt to mingle the massive 
concerns of mankind in a quest for understanding. Man, looking up 
from his task, seeking to surprise the universe in the act of manifesting 
itself, will accept nothing else. 
I 

The revolution which has occurred in man’s life during the past 
three hundred years is primarily the reversal of what he accepted as 
matter-of-fact. At the beginning of this era the notion of matter-of- 
fact which held sway in educated circles was in the words of Alfred 
North Whitehead, ‘‘this bit of matter occupying this region (of space) 
at this durationless moment.” (Nature and Life, page 46 f.) This is the 
final, real fact for Newtonian cosmology. 

The success of this notion of matter-of-fact in the hands of science 
has left us until recently without a proper criticism of this notion. Such 
a notion was so obviously the immediate deliverance of the senses that 
everybody accepted it and tried to accommodate their views to it. Epis- 
temology became securely based upon the vivid factors of conscious 
experience. Newtonian cosmology became the basis of all physical ex- 
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planation. This notion, of course, is the basic notion of materialism. 
Without it Karl Marx could not have written Das Kapital. Today, how- 
ever, there is not a single feature of this notion of matter-of-fact remain- 
ing in the fields of its origination. Neither physics nor mathematics 
clings to this past and vacant notion of fact. Yet, this abandoned notion 
still directs much of the activity of man’s social life. This dichotomy be- 
tween man’s understanding of physical nature and his understanding 
of his social activities chiefly characterizes our present day. Physical 
explanation has reversed its understanding of matter-of-fact. Social 
explanation is still infected with the earlier, discarded view. Religious 
explanation has often been caught between the two with no proper 
view of its own to offer. This is the situation which we have to under- 
stand if we are to deal creatively with our own intellectual generation. 

Let us examine this reversal of the notion of matter-of-fact in 
physical explanation in some detail. First, notice “this bit of mat- 
ter.” Today, speculative physics knows nothing of “this bit of mat- 
ter." You and I might see and move a table, and for certain useful 
purposes, such as putting a plate upon a table, such a view of the situ- 
ation might be sufficient. Yet, a thoroughgoing physical explanation 
which will connect the table with the rest of things in nature would 
not be content with the mere deliverances of sense perception. By 
using the constructions of imaginative reason the simple table becomes 
a crush of atoms, exemplifying the slow decay of the universe into an 
unknown future. (The limit of prediction, even in our epoch, is still 
pitifully small.) The simple bit of matter has disappeared entirely. 
Next, consider “occupying this region (of space).” The denial of 
simple location in space is one of the basic doctrines of mathematical 
physics. The present view of location is that you are where you are 
because of what you are. And consider finally, “at this durationless 
moment.” In modern physical explanation there is no such thing as 
a “‘durationless moment.” Duration is the essence of any object, such 
as a table, chair, a man, or an atom. Time and space are no longer 
the conditions for experience; they are the essence of the experience 
itself. Today, again in Whitehead’s words, “The notion of matter-of- 
fact is one of process, activity and change.” (Nature and Life, page 48.). 
Social explanation is beginning to explore the implications of the altered 
notion of fact for its own activities. Some religious explanation is still 
in a state of shock. It has no sooner recovered from materialism than 
it is exposed to process philosophy. Materialism is dead. Newtonian 
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cosmology is dead. Marxism, despite Russia, is dead. But their ghosts 
haunt us. The cat is gone, but the smile hangs over us. 

This state of affairs existing among the fields of physical, social, 
and religious explanation points to the fact that every concept seeks to 
dominate the universe of explanation. The task of understanding is to 
put it into its proper place. It is the essential duty of the learned 
world to exhibit this bias of every concept and to seek an understand- 
ing based upon the essential connections among the various fields of 
significance suggested by these concepts. Unfortunately, it has become 
the habit of universities to ignore this task and further to isolate each 
special interest into its own department. In fact, it is not too much to 
say that the learned world is infected with the provincialism of its 
own specialisms. 

II. 

Not only has there been a complete reversal of what man accepted 
as matter-of-fact, there has been a shattering of the old, consistent ways 
of thinking. The modes of thought which dominated man’s endeavors 
three hundred years ago no longer apply. Actually, what we have done 
is to move from the age of Aristotle back to the age of Plato. We are 
busy gathering, extending notions. We are no longer so sure that classi- 
fication of information exhausts our ways of understanding. We no 
longer have the same confidence in language to express an idea. Lan- 
guage is the depository of those agreed-upon specializations of the 
dominant interests of any age. One source of confusion in philosophy is 
the fact that any one specialization merges the points of view of many 
relevant concerns. These concerns constantly seek expression in qualita- 
tive judgments. Confusion arises when we imagine that language ex- 
hausts the qualitative judgments implied in any specialization. Episte- 
mology is no longer grounded upon sense perception. We remember that 
knowledge is heavy with emotion and purpose. Empiricism has fal- 
tered. in midstride. We know more than we have received from our 
experience of nature. Today, we are discovering with Nicolas Berdyaev 
that the objective attitude has limitations as a means of getting and 
evaluating knowledge. We are searching for new ways of understand- 
ing. Our fund of intuitive wisdom has outgrown our traditional pat- 
terns of expression. In art, at least, we have begun to acknowledge 
that we have not exhausted the insights of intuition. The very term 
“rational harmony” does not suggest the same thing today as it did 
three hundred years ago. Then, logical consistency was the prime con- 
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dition for both understanding and expression. Today, we know more 
than one logical system. One of the more helpful of these is based 
upon the principle of inconsistency. Today, we are beginning to deal 
with the urgency of knowledge, at least in its logical forms. Today, 
the power of knowledge is a common acknowledgment. 


Il. 


The notion of the power of knowledge throws us back upon our 
notion of matter-of-fact. All human discourse makes its appeal to the 
facts. There is no knowledge without fact, and knowledge has no 
power without fact. Fact is the priest of truth, and nothing can escape 
the final benediction of fact. The error of our age is that we have 
identified the notion of matter-of-fact with one possible explanation 
of fact. 

Let me suggest another notion of matter-of-fact. A fact is an actual 
or potential perspective of the universe. The double nature of a fact 
is suggested in the phrase “of the universe.” A fact is an actual or 
potential perspective of the universe transcending all the rest of things. 
Without this view there could be nothing new and no freedom. Trans- 
cendence is the chief character of life and creativity. Conformity is 
death. A fact is also an actual or potential perspective of the universe 
from within the whole. Without this view there could be no value. 
Life has value only in its limitations. It is chiefly poets who have in- 
formed mankind of this fact. Each fact is at once the impertinence of 
the part refusing to submit to the rest of things and the judgment of 
the whole crushing it back into the heritage of necessity. A fact is the 
decree of novelty announcing the partial death of the cosmos and at the 
same time a prisoner of the universe. The whole must satisfy its nature 
in every part. Somewhere in between the poles of the two natures of 
every fact is the only possible explanation of evil. At this point physi- 
cal explanation and social explanation must sit at the feet of religious 
explanation. Facts are not democratic. A fact is a qualitative differ- 
ence in the world. An electron on earth warps the farthest star. Thus, 
all facts have meaning. . All experience, human, nonhuman, and divine, 
is factual. Facts are the data of experience. This is to assert that all 
facts can be known, in some sense of knowing. However, knowledge 
does not exhaust fact. Any fact is always more than, beyond, the act 
of knowing. Knowledge is itself a fact. Facts cannot exhaust each 
other; they can only mingle in society. This is the beginning of logic. 
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This mingling-of-facts-in-society is the prime condition for meaning. 
It is one function of deity to supply the logical forms necessary for 
novelty of meaning. This is Plato’s chief contribution to philosophy. 
The forms of mingling are the logical forms. The logical forms are 
the forms of meaning. Meaning is the mingling of perspectives. Facts 
can mingle only in subjective experience. With a subject facts have 
meaning. Without a subject perspectives have no forms for mingling. 
This is the background for Soren Kierkegaard’s statement that truth is 
inwardness. 

It is a mistake, however, to identify logic with conscious experience. 
All experience is logical. Freud's findings and the subsequent develop- 
ment of psychosomatic therapy display the logic of the unconscious, 
both in health and disease. All experience is factual. This ts the truth 
towards which empiricism struggles, but it gets lost in its definition of 
fact. Fact-in-isolation, which is the only fact for the knowledge we de- 
rive from the senses, is in reality the highest abstraction of the objective 
attitude. Fact-in-isolation is a denial of the logical forms. Logic is 
reduced to a study of propositions from this point of view. 

Strangely, modern man has an insatiable hunger for facts, fact-in- 
isolation. Seemingly, this is the only fact which has significance for 
him. The only facts worth considering are the scientific facts. These 
facts-in-isolation are easily studied, controlled, abstracted from the en- 
vironment, and predicted. They are mostly the direct deliverances of 
the senses, sharpened and refined by impersonal instruments. All 
his social institutions are judged by this insistence upon fact. No matter 
that the tender concerns of man’s ultimate hopes are being steadily 
pushed into the limbo of nostalgic defeat before the dramatic victo- 
ries of fact. “Be brave and face the facts,” we counsel our young. For 
many in our age the high point of intellectual maturity is the fearless, 
if tragic, acceptance of fact as final. Instead of God, the world began 
to worship fact. 

Modern knowledge of fact has been based upon the assumption 
that the datum of knowledge consisted solely of the vivid factors in 
human consciousness. Ethics and morality, no less than an experiment 
in physics, were based upon the proposition that the facts in the case 
were those clearly defined factors which could be isolated and de- 
fined in consciousness, It is these vivid, variable, controllable, clearly 
defined factors of conscious discrimination which are the facts. If we 
wish to know the importance of any fact we must isolate the fact 
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from the environment and study the environment in its absence, or 
study the fact apart from its environment. The difference is the im- 
portance of the fact. 

So, the task of science became to increase the efficiency of in- 
struments with which to sharpen conscious discrimination. Methods 
of knowing became more important than knowledge. Every statement 
must be stripped of everything but the bare fact. It became duty in 
every field of inquiry to gather, sift, systematize, and record facts. 

But with this rise of the dominance of fact there slowly emerged 
the disillusionment with fact which we see on every hand today. Listen 
to Clough as long ago as the nineteenth century. 


To spend uncounted years of pain 
Again, again, and yet again, 
In working out in heart and brain 
The problem of our being here; 
To gather facts from far and near, 
Upon the mind to hold them clear, 
And, knowing more may yet appear, 
Unto one’s latest breath to fear, 
The premature result to draw— 
Is this the object, end and law, 
And purpose of our being here? 


A. H. Clough, “Perche’ Pensa Pensando 
S’ Invecchia.” 
Here is already a conscience weary with all this worship of fact. 

Nor was this weariness all. There arose an awful fear. From 
Descartes knowledge had become more and more the possession of the 
subject alone. Most of the discussion about the security to be found 
in fact arose from the desire to be rid of the thought that knowledge 
was forever and hopelessly subjective. Fact became dependable only 


if it were objective. Yet, knowledge which was to be the savior of \ 
the world was crucified on the cross of subjectivism without hope - 


of resurrection. For deep as the hunger is in man for the certainty of 
fact, there is a deeper hunger for meaning. Emotions and purpose, 
too, form the texture of experience. Fact, alone, is not enough. 

Faith is the inner structure if experience. Faith is the directive 
force of emotion and purpose. There is no meaning apart from faith. 
Faith is the logical form of purpose. Emotion is the content of pur- 
pose. The value of faith is that it limits and concentrates purpose. 
Life has no direction without faith. Knowledge which has only facts 
for food soon dies from malnutrition. It is fact apart from faith 
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which dries up the feeling of significance. Such facts cannot be used; 
they can only be classified. Meaning is never isolated fact. Mean- 
ing exhibits the connectedness of the universe. Meaning is the mingling 
of facts-in-society. Meaning is the mingling of perspectives, pers- 
pectives of freedom and life and perspectives of necessity and death. 
Death is not necessarily evil. It is a fact. Its significance is entirely 
dependent upon one’s faith. Faith is the beginning of life. There 
could be nothing new without faith. Faith is the notion which ex- 
presses the adventure of fact. There could be no transcendency with- 
out faith. Without faith, there would be only death, the dull con- 
formity of the average. It is from faith that knowledge gains its power. 
The knowledge of fact is always useful for some purpose. Faith is 
creative of new universes and new epochs. It forever frustrates the 
inertia of necessity. This is the meaning of the saying of Jesus that 
faith the size of the mustard seed would remove the mountain. Faith 
overcomes death. Faith belongs not only to conscious human expe- 
rience. There is no experience of any kind without faith. Faith 
is the realization of the divine in creation. Faith is the slow realization 
of life and freedom beyond the actual. Conscious faith is affirmation 
beyond what is actual. Unconscious faith is the grasp of the whole 
of the universe by the dependent part. It is only by the unity of 
conscious and unconscious faith that the tyranny of individualism is 
overcome. There can be no “‘we’’ without love and faith. Faith, of course, 
is meaningless by itself. Faith alone as the structure of salvation is the 
provincialism of a sect. It cannot represent the fulness of God's pur- 
pose. “Faith without works is dead.” So is faith without love. ‘‘Faith, 
hope, and love, these three.’ Faith is the shattering of the blindness 
of the natural world by the insights of love and the confidence of 
hope. 

What I have been pointing to beyond the immediate idea of 
matter-of-fact is the fundamental emotional importance of our naive 
intuitions, the tonal value of our mystical insights into unvoiced 
depth of experience. Our fringe of ignorance is the field of origina- 
tion for both feeling and purpose. At every moment we are experi- 
encing the depth of the universe in its totality. We can know only 
a tiny portion of that experience; we can express even less. Therefore, 
epistemology and aesthetics must play a much more humble role in 
our understanding of things than we had formerly supposed. “Art 
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for art’s sake’’ is the expression of the tyranny of feeling. What we do 
not know often plays a more decisive part in our lives than what we do 
know. 


Epistemology since Descartes has saddled itself with the presup- 
position that only the immediate deliverances of the vivid factors in 
human consciousness can be known. Rather, epistemology must be 
based upon the proposition that our knowledge pierces the unknown 
by our qualitative glimpses of what is important. This is the frontier 
of knowledge. The supreme task of modern epistemology is to escape 
from the tyrannical insistence of empiricism in its heritage. We 
know more than we are conscious of in any moment, or in any 
succession of moments. A new purpose reveals a new world. A new 
emotion propels us into that world. It is one function of deity to 
provide novelty of ignorance. 

Thus, the first step in this essay has now been taken. It was to 
break the identity of ‘‘fact-in-isolation” and the notion of “this bit 
of matter occupying this region of space at this durationless moment”’ 
with the larger concern with “matter-of-fact.” This identity holds 
in many minds even today when the grounds for the original notions 
have been shaken beyond restoration. The mingling of perspectives, 
the viewing of facts-in-community, guarded by notions of adequate 
generality to ensure their importance, is the philosophical method 
which I am suggesting. This may be called with some wustification 
the logic of intuition. The facts to which this discussion makes its ap- 
peal are not facts-in-isolation made important by a high degree of 
variability, sharply discriminated in consciousness, but rather to those 
facts which suggest both the vague, insistent, ambiguous necessities 
of existence and the swift clarity of direct characterization of novel 
aim, escaping necessity. St. Paul was speaking of this latter freedom 
when he said, ‘‘Where the spirit of Christ is, there is liberty.” 

Prayer is ever an appeal from the slavery of necessity to the re- 
newal of freedom. It is the victory of the spirit over the world. Good 
and evil are both in its view. Not only man but all creation prays. 
This notion is behind the poet’s intuition that nature’s sighs are too 
deep for words. Mysticism is the direct appeal of intuitive insight 
into and beyond the dark necessities of existence. Prayer is a de- 
cision of faith. Prayer is one way of dealing with mystery. But there 
can be no prayer without suffering. Suffering is the passage from 
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necessity to freedom and back to necessity. All creation knows suf- 
fering. It is the language beyond words. Often, suffering is the only 
language God has with which to communicate his holy will to a sinful 
man. But suffering, too, is another example of a decision of faith. 
There could be no rising above the dark necessities without faith, 
and no return. 

So, the nature of a religious explanation becomes clear. A religious 
explanation seeks the rational co-ordination of the decisions of faith. 
The rational co-ordination may be limited to human experience, but 
the decisions of faith characterize all creation. The nature of a physi- 
cal explanation is to seek the rational co-ordination of necessity. In 
such an explanation there can be no victory of the spirit. There is 
no vision above and behind the crush of things. In such an explana- 
tion there is nothing but the past. In a religious explanation there is 
nothing but the appeal from the past to the future. A religious phi- 
losophy must speak in terms of eschatology. This does not mean that 
only the End of Things is the principle of interpretation. It means 
that the last things are present in the beginning and contemporary 
at every moment. Otherwise, time would have no meaning. When- 
ever the End is identifiable, chronos becomes kairos. 

This is the reason that the decisions of faith are always redemp- 
tive. Suffering redeems a broken fellowship. Fellowship that knows 
nothing of suffering is never fulfilled. This is true of human love as 
well as divine. Divorce comes when one refuses to suffer for another, 
refuses to suffer the ignorance, the blindness, the ‘devil’ of the other. 
The most typical statement of parting couples is, “I couldn’t stand 
it any more.” Suffering redeems, however, just because it is a de- 
cision of fa *h. It is a gift. This is the meaning of the theological 
term grace. God's love became suffering and redeemed man. It was 
a decision of faith. It was a supreme gift. Evil is the part refusing to 
tolerate the wisdom of the whole. It is the eye that seeks to be the 
whole body. It is the pride of the creature seeking to displace God 
at the center of the universe. Suffering follows evil as day the night. 
Often the evil one suffers; often he does not. But someone must suf- 
fer. There are times when the sinner’s unconscious will suffer and the 
disease will spread to the conscious. Evil organizes the whole of cre- 
ation in defensive depth. The whole cannot tolerate the impertinence 
of the part. That part will be destroyed which cannot finally exemplify 
the nature of the whole. This is the meaning of the tragedy of indi- 
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viduality. Suffering is a fact; fellowship is a fact; redemption is a 
fact; love is a fact. These are the facts which exemplify faith. 


It is the function of nature to serve as the pedagogical environ- 
ment for man’s fellowship with God. Not only the choirs of heaven 
sing Over one sinner who repents; nature, too, is fulfilled. The psalmist 
prayed, “Teach me Thy ways, O God.” All creation works for that 
end. Dr. William Robinson of Butler University says, ‘Fellowship 
is the interpenetration of selves without loss of identity.’ This is 
the highest form of human community with the universe. St. Paul 
said, “It is no longer I who lives but Christ who lives in me.’ That 
expresses the interpenetration of selves. But Paul remained Paul and 
Christ remained Christ. There was no loss of identity. This fellow- 
ship exemplifies the community of the cosmos. Whoever breaks fel- 
lowship erects a cross. 

It has been the purpose of this essay to suggest some aspects of 
experience which cannot be accounted for under the two general 
notions of matter-of-fact which have dominated man’s special inter- 
ests during the past three hundred years. The notion of a fact as a 
perspective of the universe has been suggested as of adequate gen- 
erality. There can be no perspective without purpose and emotion. 
Faith, therefore, by directing aim and feeling, is the creative force 
in the universe of man’s understanding. There can be no facts apart 
from the creativity of faith. Faith is the substance of concern. There 
are no facts apart from concern. Faith, too, is a fact. Faith domi- 
nates our constructions of matter-of-fact, even fact-in-isolation. Faith 
fills in our blind spots. We plot the course of stars before we detect 
them on our telescopes. Faith is not blindness to facts. It is rather 
the center of our seeing. Thus, it is in reality to the constructions of 
faith, not to mere facts that any discourse makes its ultimate appeal. 


IV. 


Until recently the study of human relations has been dominated 
by a single notion of “data” which was derived mainly from the empi- 
rical tradition in modern philosophy. From Newton on a “fact” was 
that single item of interest emerging from the rest of things which 
was important chiefly because of its vividness in consciousness. Sense 
perceptions gained priority over reflective forms. The skills of re- 
search became instruments to sharpen conscious discrimination. The 
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gain of this method and its attendant notion of fact was in clarity. 
Never before had men been so clearly conscious of the multitude of 
items in his environment and in himself. The loss was in “the rest 
of things.” In his escape from vagueness, man lost his connectedness 
with the cosmos, and with much of meaning. Emotion, purpose, and 
faith were looked upon as residues from an earlier stage in evolu- 
tion. These were discounted and eliminated with a harsh discipline. 
This gain and this loss characterize our views of human relations 
today. We have many “clear” statements of fact, but our intelligence 
is haunted by the intuition that somewhere we have lost contact with 
the worlds around us. Explanation excites us to choose between “the 
genetic-functional” interpretation of first principles and the ‘“‘mathe- 
matical-formal’” interpretation, the exact choice which John Dewey 
attempted to force upon Alfred North Whitehead. The chief result 
of having made such a choice is regret. Once we do choose, we have 
omitted so much that we have lost the meaning of what we say. 

As preparation for the discussion we now enter upon I have 
suggested a definition of fact which will not freeze an item of interest 
in space and time but will account in some degree for the notions of 
activity, process, and change which increasingly impress themselves 
upon us. A fact is an actual or potential perspective of the universe. 
It is chiefly characterized by its dual nature: a perspective from within 
the whole of things, a perspective transcending all the rest of things. 
Social explanation must account not only for the unique fact-in-isola- 
tion; it must also account for its connections with the cosmos. It must 
account for the item in the universe, and the universe in the item. It 
must treat of creativity and freedom with a real doctirne of novelty. 
It must also characterize necessity, value, and death. Thus, a fact in 
human relations can never be understood merely in terms of causality. 
The historical method can never explain the meaning of history. 
Rather, the universe of explanation is a form of transcendence over 
fact. Explanation returns to the earth with its creative touch, demand- 
ing that the nature of the cosmos change. Explanation not only re- 
veals facts; it creates them. It provides both vision and meaning. I 
have also suggested a notion of faith which is essential to our ultimate 
understanding of human relations. Faith is the inner structure of ex- 
perience. Faith is the directive force of emotion and purpose. Pur- 
pose is the universe creating the future. Emotion is the cosmos haunt- 
ing the vagrant part, keeping the universe intact. Faith is the begin- 
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ning of life: it unites fact and meaning; it provides the stability of the 
universe and prepares it for the appearance of the new fact which 
immortalizes the past. Faith is not merely a quality of human 
experience; without faith there 1s no experience of any kind. The 
laws of nature are an exemplification of the forms of faith, directing 
the universe. Conscious faith, is affirmation beyond the actual, 
consciously striven for. Unconscious faith is the grasp of the dependent 
part upon the rest of things. Faith explains why the universe is 
born in every item and why every item must be born in the universe. 
Thus, human relations are primarily faith relationships. 


We shall now turn to some specific applications of this back- 
ground to the actual scenes of human interaction. We shall turn to 
one of the most turbulent and most misunderstood of all, the scene of 
modern power politics. The singular notion which emerges from this 
panorama of fury is the notion of regime. If the notion of innate 
ideas were not surrounded by such static systems of thought, it would 
properly express this notion of regime. Innate ideas in man express 
“the active spirit in man and in human knowledge.” (Nicolas Berdyaev, 
The Realm of Spirit and the Realm of Caesar, page 30.) Man is 
born with an innate idea of regime. The idea of progress is one false 
expression for the chronological shattering of the triumphant forms 
of regime in human history. A truer picture of history is expressed 
by the notions of violence and eschatological hope. From this point 
of view, of course, apocalypticism is a true category for historical 
understanding. 

No one can hope to understand the political cataclysm of our 
times who has no appreciation of the forms of violence marking our 
day. Violence and regime are the two notions which give us light in 
the darkness of these terrible scenes of power politics. Both are 
products of the human spirit. Berdyaev errs when he makes his feel- 
ing of strangeness in the world of Caesar as a category for under- 
standing the nature of the universe. The duality between spirit and 
nature exists because the spirit is unwilling to suffer enough to over- 
come necessity. Perhaps, he saw this in his final denial of an ultimate 
dualism characterizing the cosmos. Both are products of the spirit of 
man. Man creates regime as a bird builds a nest. But, like the bird, 
he is forever forsaking the nest. The forms of violence are the forms 
of reluctant abandonment of established regime. Capitalism is a re- 
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gime collectivism is a regime. Both regimes suffer from within and 
from without. Both nests have grown thorns. 

The character of any struggle for power is the violence required 
to break an old and to establish a new form of regime. England suf- 
fered no revolution as did France, but her population suffered none- 
theless. They endured the miseries of industrial change, leading to 
the overthrow of at least two forms of regime in England. The con- 
flict today between Russia and the West is the violence of two regimes 
which lost hope at the same time. It is not, however, a struggle for 
power, as such. It is a struggle for existence, the existence of regime 
itself. Today, man has lost hope in his innate ideas, in the very strug- 
gle for regime. 

This is the tragic and mute destiny of man’s immediate future. 
Betrayed by his own spirit, he tries to adapt himself to changing 
times. What is loyalty in one decade is traitorous in the next. Man 
tries to adapt and adopt and borrow, but his true self is lost. The 
homing instinct has led him to the fires of damnation. 

Social optimists who say what is needed is to educate more, or 
to discipline more, or to conquer more of the world, either by ideology, 
military force, or economic interest, would have us put out the fires 
by adding more fuel. The task of modern man in this time is tc accept 
the suffering required to purge his instincts. Human relations on the 
level of politics will remain at their present stage of violence so long 
as man seeks to escape the suffering necessary to establish reasonable 
and faithful relations. Only such suffering will establish fellowship. 
Fellowship is the aim of all creation. Man creates regimes as forms 
of fellowship. Violence comes with man’s betrayal of communion. 

Law and authority must be purged of their tendency to limit love 
with justice. Law and authority are the two artificial supports of regi- 
men when love has been betrayed and communion lost. To illus- 
trate this theme, one needs only to reflect that a lonely Chinese baby 
will find a home with a company of soldiers and perhaps be adopted 
by someone back home, while at the same time American soldiers, 
American parents, and the American government are fighting to main- 
tain the laws, authority and rights of one regime over another. It is 
not justice which the world longs for, but love. 


Another way of putting everything this essay will say is that 
social structures must be informed with faith, knowledge of fact, 
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reverence, and common sense. Let us consider this matter of common 
sense for a while. 


Common sense is the practical way we deal with the vague ob- 
viousness of experience. Its chief character is its decision of faith 
to use the universe for its limited aims. It has no doubts that the 
cosmos can be so used. Scepticism comes with further clarity. Com- 
mon sense reduces scepticism to a trivial shadow haunting the affairs 
of men. It is this awkward realism which assures common sense its 
general success. It is the function of scepticism strictly to order the 
relevance of the universe. Common sense fails when it assumes that 
the rest of things are equally relevant for its restricted purposes. 
Scepticism has no task beyond this one. It is not the function of scepti- 
cism to explain the nature of things; it merely approaches a certain 
clarity of patterned reliability for purpose. 


I have shown this relationship between scepticism and common 
sense to imply that the primary experience of the intelligence is a 
faith experience. Common sense trusts the universe. It assumes that 
there is a relevant universe beyond itself. Common sense can point. 
This is its practical power. Much of modern epistemology has lost 
this capacity. Thus, the primary character of common sense is this 
naive, realistic response to the whole of things. Philosophers are con- 
tinually objecting to this “‘superficial” naive realism of common 
sense. In their endeavors to find “reality,” and “truth,” they are 
plunged beneath the flood of practical affairs into the depths of ex- 
istence. They seek to escape from common sense into disciplined 
concepts, or into the freedom of intuitive insight. Both sets arrive 
at a kind of mystical faith in the meaninglessness of this world. 
These philosophers overlook the fact that common sense and faith 
share a common mood. This mood asserts that the universe is available 
for certain purposes; it also affirms beyond the actual. It is conscious 
of the vague, recessive elements in human experience (the object of 
the mystical philosophers). Common sense and faith statements are 
usually less clear than scientific or philosophical statements; they are 
less abstract. In general, they are also more successful in the long run. 


Clarity of statement, of course, does not always mean successful 
statement. The adequate response to the fullness of experience is 
ever freighted with emotion and purpose. Both faith and common 
sense are carriers of emotion and purpose. But there is a distinction 
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between the two. Faith faces toward the depths of existence; common 
sense faces toward the trivial ends of moment by moment existence. 
Faith can overcome common sense because the source of strength to be 
found in common sense is its faithful character. But neither can faith 
do without common sense. Without common sense faith would have no 
capacity for entrance into the moment by moment decisions of life. 
Triviality gives life to the permanent aspects of existence. This is 
the function of common sense. It extends the range of triviality pos- 
sible to the deeper factors of experience. When reason brings forward 
its hypothetical formations, clarity arrives. Faith is not necessarily 
lost in this process; it merely recedes into the background. The 
emerging item takes the stage of consciousness. 


Abstraction is the first feeling of the intelligence toward con- 
sciousness. It seeks the transcendence of the item over the rest of 
things. It seeks the direct, immediate relevance of the item to the 
immediate aim. Thus, abstraction is the first movement of conscious 
intelligence. But this is both a loss and a gain. Its gain is in clarity, 
in its focusing upon the item, the one thing needful in the universe, 
which is chiefly relevant to the dominant purpose. Its loss is the 
loss of the rest of things, at least, in consciousness. Abstraction is 
taking from the vague, obvious, oppressive wholeness of the universe 
the one item, clearly defined in consciousness, needful for the moment. 
Of course, the background is never lost in existence. Every item of 
experience retains its emotional overtones. Emotion is the cosmos 
haunting the vagrant part, keeping the universe intact. But thought 
has the capacity to transcend emotion. It is never completely suc- 
cessful in this, but the shadows break. Consciousness, itself. is one 
of the forms of transcendence over emotion. Thought is concerned 
with the higher forms of composition making for clarity. Thus, 
the relations existing between the vague obviousness of experience 
and the partial clarity of conscious focusing on relevant detail for 
the sake of pattern. Reason focuses the insights of faith. Induction 
builds from patterned clarity toward the vague satisfaction of quali- 
tative judgment. Deduction informs the shattered world with value. 


It is the function of common sense to adjust our feelings to our 
thoughts. Common sense thinking is the return of the angel home. 
Thought becomes emotional when it returns to the scenes of its 
initial insights. From this, it gains its power. It can thus give the 
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world a shape and receive the energy to act. Thought without emo- 
tion is sterile. Thus, common sense is the nearest approach to a 
“reasonable faith.” It is this aspect of common sense which social 
structure needs and demands. Reasonable faith-relations is the goal 
of all regime. It is towards this that violence struggles. In this light, 
the function of education becomes clear. Education is the instru- 
ment of long-term peaceful social action delaying violence. The 
alternative to education is war. It is the function of law to give 
status to social decision for that duration necessary for effectiveness. 
Thus, law and education share twin responsibilities for conservation 
of social values. But, it is also the function of law and education 
to secure the ground for man’s creative periods. The innate notion of 
regime which dominates man’s social actions is the abyss over which 
man’s creative spirit hovers. New universes are born, more often in 
violence than in love, where men have new hopes. It is one function 
of both law and education to point to dead timber in social structure. 
This last attitude may with justification be called ‘‘the liberal atti- 
tude.” 

I shall point to only one final conclusion. Human relations are 
“factual” in the sense that all human relations come about under the 
domination of a perspective of the universe. In order to understand 
human relations we must understand this perspective. Human rela- 
tions are “faithful” in the sense that the perspective under which 
human relationships take place are “shaped” by emotional purposes 
creating the future. Faith and fact suggest the forms of social com- 
munion. It is one task of social explanation to describe and exemplify 
these forms. 


Dr. George C. Stuart is minister of the First Christian Church, 
Bloomington, Illinois. This essay, “Faith and Fact,’ will consti- 
tute a part of a forthcoming book. 
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What Is a Good Life? 
RALPH BORSODI 


Most of us here in America are quite proud of what we call the 
American way of life. Most of the rest of the world—as I can testify 
on the basis of first hand evidence—is quite envious of the American 
way of life. And yet, on returning from eight months abroad; on 
returning from a visit to six countries in Asia and three in Europe, 
I ran across the following in the New York Herald Tribune: 

Every 32 minutes an American commits suicide. . . . 

Over the past 10 years, the annual average has been 16,000 — more 
than double the number of murders listed by the FBI. Or looking at it 
another way: twice as many Americans have taken their own lives since June, 
1950, as have fallen in Korea. And hundreds of thousands have tried and 
failed. 

In spite of automobiles and radios; of telephones and bathtubs; 
in spite of concrete highways and public schools; universal literacy 
and daily papers; in spite of big business, big farms, big government, 
big cities; the highest money-income and the highest standard of living 
in the world, I submit that it is impossible to reconcile this almost 
universal conviction about the goodness of American life with one of 
the highest suicide rates, highest crime rates, highest erosion rates, 
highest divorce rates, and highest insanity rates in the whole world. I 
submit that in spite of our popular devotion to the prevailing American 
way of life; in spite of the promotion of the American way of life 
by our schools and universities, our newspapers and magazines, our 
advertisers, our industries and our government; in spite of the world- 
wide effort at emulating it, something is wrong with it, and that it is 
high time and most appropriate for thoughtful men and women to 
sit down and try to answer the question of what is a really good 
way of living. 

If then instead of accepting, we challenge prevailing beliefs 
and aspirations about life, I think we should first of all emphasize 
the fact that we are here using the word “good” not in its ethical or 
moral signification but in a quite different and much broader sense. 
The good life—to be good in the sense in which we are considering 
the question—must not only be moral, it must also be beautiful and 
true. And if this is so, it follows that a morally blameless life, if de- 
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ficient in beauty or if deficient in knowledge of what is true, is in fact 
not good but bad. 

A man or woman, no matter how moral—no matter how com- 
pletely he or she may have observed the ten commandments—who is 
ignorant; who has not studied and knows little or nothing about the 
fundamentals of health; who is ignorant of the essentials of proper 
association between man and woman, between old and young, between 
superior and inferior; who knows nothing about the real causes of 
war and of crime, of poverty and insecurity; who simply accepts 
things as they are or believes what he is told to believe and simply 
does what is conventionally considered to be moral; such a man or 
woman can be innocent, but cannot, (in the sense in which we are 
using the term), be good. A life lived innocently and ignorantly is not 
a good but an abnormal life. 

Neither can a man or woman be good who not only is moral 
but who is also equipped with the knowledge of all these things, 
yet has neither the skill nor the taste nor the desire essential to the 
creation of beauty, or who is engaged in producing objects which 
are ugly, or who is in an occupation which makes the world uglier 
rather than more beautiful. (We prefer to use the term “normal” 
for the term “good” in the broad sense in which we are using it here.) 
A life without beauty, no matter how moral or how intellectual, is a 
bad and abnormal life and not a good or normal life. An abnormal 
life then, is a life which may be either ignorant, or ugly or vicious 
or all three. No life, which is not at once a life of real morality, of 
real knowledge, and of real beauty can be a good or normal life. 

If, as is the case with most of us today, the good life is considered 
success in the sort of life we are living at present, then our problem is 
not one of definition but of realization. Life presently in the United 
States calls for the highest possible money-income; for the possession 
of an automobile, a television set, the latest things in clothes, an 
apartment full of modern furniture, refrigerators and other appliances; 
it calls for plenty of leisure to be devoted to having a good time. And 
it calls for the avoidance of all sorts of annoyances—the avoidance 
of hard work; the avoidance of self-denial, of saving, of conservation 
for the future; and the avoidance of seriously concerning ourselves 
about religion and philosophy, about war and crime, about social and 
economic and political problems. If we believe that life as our schools 
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and our magazines and our newspapers are teaching us to live it, is 
the good life, then what we should be concerned about is how to win 
that life under the rules presently prescribed for achieving it, and not 
about what is wrong with it and how the rules should be changed in 
order to make it easier for everybody to live a life of real truth, real 
goodness and real beauty. 

But if on the contrary we suspect that modern life is bad and not 
good; if we believe that the normal life must be a life of concern not 
only for ourselves but also for our children and our children’s children; 
if we believe it must be good not only for ourselves here in America 
but also for men and women and children in Asia and Africa and in 
the uttermost isles of the sea, then we must not only define that new 
life but also answer the question of what we should do in order to 
achieve it. And this is not an easy question to answer because it 
means disregarding two of the answers to it about which we here in 
America are in sharp and deadly disagreement. 

It means first disregarding the conventional answers of those who 
believe in modern life—in the American way of life including its big 
cities, its big business, its big government. It means disregarding 
those who say we already know what is the good or normal life, that 
many of us already have it; that our only problem is to get enough of 
it if we have not ourselves already succeeded in getting it in the fullest 
possible measure. Secondly it means disregarding the answer to this 
question which Communists and other believers in revolution make— 
the answer that the good life will have to wait until the future; until 
the time has come when existing institutions are all transformed and 
we have bright new shiny institutions which will permit an ideal life 
to be lived. Modern man, they say, has a rendezvous with revolu- 
tion; he should not even try to live any other kind of life now. 

The one institution essential to living the good or normal life— 
liberty—we already have. Liberty may be shrinking, as I believe it 
unfortunately is, but so long as we are free to change our own ways of 
living and free to change social, political and economic institutions, 
the good life can be lived here and now. Life, we must remember, 
will never be perfect, but it can be rich and satisfying. To live such 
a life, we—and not somebody else—must organize our own personal 
and family lives properly, and we—and not somebody else—must 
work for the reforms which will make it possible for that life to be 
lived by everybody. 
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That we have a pernicious system of land tenure, a pernicious 
system of farming, a pernicious monetary system, a pernicious tariff 
system, and a pernicious system of miseducation, I know full well. The 
first makes it difficult for us to have access to land. The second puts 
a premium on soil destruction. The third cheats us of our savings. 
The fourth arrays nation against nation and embroils us in war. The 
fifth makes it difficult for us to see the truth about these matters and 
to learn what should be done about them. But so long as we are free, 
we can try to help people see the truth about them, and we can try to 
persuade them to join us in trying to reform them. An essential part 
of a good normal life is therefore learning the truth about these 
things and persuading people to act upon them. And this is not only 
an essential part of it now in these imperfect times but will always 
be a part of it, because no change—no revolution no matter how 
great—will ever furnish us with institutions which will not need 
perfecting. No matter how close we come to the ideal, we will always 
find that the ideal itself will become higher and higher. 

The study of problems.of living, and of the ideas and methods, 
the equipment and institutions available for solving them, has been 
my preoccupation ever since I wrote my first book on the subject 30 
years ago. Most of us tend to look for some simple or single solution 
to this problem, some simple formula, some single program. Yet it 
ought to be perfectly obvious that life is the most complex thing in 
the world, and living the most complex of all processes. By compari- 
son with the human body and by comparison with the personal and 
social life of men and women, the most complex mechanical or elec- 
trical machine in the world becomes nothing but an uncomplicated 
appliance. In trying to summarize what I have learned in my studies 
of living, it becomes plain that for this complex problem, the solution 
is also complex. 

Only one part of the complex can be reduced to a simple formula. 
And this part, which has to do with the only method by which we can 
shift from life as it is to life as it should be, can be reduced to almost 
a single word—education. What we individually suffer from, what 
the sick world in which we find ourselves suffers from, is the product 
of miseducation. The cure for miseducation is right education. And 
the way to right education is not, as most educators think, through 
juvenile education. The way to right education is through adult 
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re-education. Living is an adult problem. To solve that problem, the 
perceptions, the emotions, the intellects and the actions of adults must 
be rightly educated. Nothing less than the total person must be re- 
educated. No education in how to succeed or how to make money, or 
how to reform or revolutionize the world, is an adequate substitute 
for an adequate philosophy of life. 

My studies indicate that there are at least thirteen major problem 
areas in living. That there are at least three basic alternative solutions 
to each of these problems, which gives us at least thirty-nine basic 
solutions to study and evaluate; and that when we come to the many 
forms which each of these solutions takes, we come to a body of 
knowledge so large that few men and women can spare the time to 
study it. It is entirely possible for any thoughtful man or woman who 
is willing to give the necessary time to it, to master what is essential 
to an education in normal living. Most of us have given much more 
time to the study of some one special hobby or interest, or some one 
special subject or enthusiasm than is needed to formulate an adequate 
philosophy of living. 

We may leave this matter of living a good life, all-important 
though it may be, to chance—to the chance that we individually or 
society generally, will stumble upon the solution of it. By the laws of 
probability, it is entirely possible that we may at any time drift into or be 
driven into a good life. But by the same law, it is entirely possible 
that man in the past had already stumbled upon and experienced much 
of it. But if we had it in some golden age long ago and lost it, or if it 
comes by accident in some bright brave new world in the future, we 
will not be able to keep it unless we are conscious of it; unless we 
deliberately organize our life to maintain it; unless we educate each 
new generation to continue and to develop it. The evidence indicates 
pretty clearly that so far as the major problem areas of living go, man- 
kind already knows, and has known with regard to many of them for 
thousands of years, what the good life calls for. We do not have to 
wait for scientists to discover it for us, nor for revolutionists to im- 
pose upon us, the essentials of a good life. 

If I reduce what the evidence indicates we now know about 
it, to some half dozen major aspects of living, I would say: 

Firstly, that a good life is family life. Not just married life, 
but family life. If I am right about this, two kinds of life are bad: 
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(a) atomized, egoistic, individualized life; (b) the exact opposite of 
this, centralized, solidarized and totalized life. Obviously I have not 
time to argue the matter, but what appears to me as scientific norms are 
at hand to prove it. But I must touch upon one thing which is here 
involved. The family is perhaps the only institution of which it is pos- 
sible to say that it is without beginning and without end. It goes back 
to the beginning of human life, and if that life had no beginning, then 
back to eternity itself. But without pushing the fact to its metaphysical 
limits, it is an obvious fact that this neglected institution is the cus- 
todian of the most precious responsibility entrusted to men and women 
—the responsibility for the blood-stream of mankind. The individual 
comes and goes, but the stream of life goes on forever. And in nothing 
can the individual express himself more nobly than in the manner in 
which he organizes his life to discharge this true responsibility. 

Secondly, the good life is country life. And it is true, then 
city, metropolitan and proletarian life is abnormal. Again time prevents 
arguing the case. But here, too, pragmatic, deductive and metric tests 
can be applied to prove it. To mention only what ought to be most 
obvious, man cannot possibly live well when he separates himself too 
far from the life of nature. And the essence of urban life means just 
that—substituting the dubious comfort of concrete streets for contact 
with the green earth; substituting the comfort of jobs and stores and 
purchased products for the hard challenge of the produce of our own 
homes and gardens; substituting the comfort of social and political se- 
curity for the natural security of owned homes, farms, shops, tools, 
gardens and livestock. 

Thirdly, the good or normal life is community and world life. 
And if this is true, nationalized life, and the life of national aggran- 
dizement, is bad life. Nothing ought to be clearer on the basis of his- 
tory than that man is properly a citizen of the local community on one 
hand and of the whole world on the other, and that the substitution 
of national citizenship for this has been a tragic error. 


Fourthly, the good life is both competitive and co-operative. 
But the competition for which it calls is fraternal not predatory, and 
the co-operation voluntary and not compulsory. And if this is true, a 
social system which permits predatory competition, with special privi- 
leges and disregard of rules and fairness, or a social system which 
compels co-operation by law and force, is a bad and abnormal life. 
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Fifthly, the good life is the creative life—the life of vision, 
of design and beauty, of production and conservation. And if it is true 
that the individual must live creatively in order to live like a normal 
human being, then the bad life is the mechanized life—the repetitive 
and robot-like life of assembly lines and routinized factory and office 
jobs and of the nonparticipating life of the spectator of what others 
do and the consumer of what others have created. 

Sixthly, the good life is the compassionate life —the ethical 
life, the considerate, understanding, tolerant life; the concerned and 
courageous life. And if this is true, the aggressive life, the dogmatic, 
fanatic life and the life of fear and hate is an abnormal life. 


Finally, the normal life is the cultivated life—thke life in 
which the perceptions are trained and made sensitive to the won- 
ders of the universe in which we find ourselves; the life in which our 
emotions are controlled and maturated; the life in which our intellects 
are first of all devoted to learning how to live; in which our actions 
are harmonized and humanized; the life which is cultivated from the 
cradle to the grave. And if this is true—if life must be studied in 
order to be most enjoyed—then the ignorant, the thoughtless, the fash- 
ionable and the superstitious life are all abnormal life. 

To make it possible to live this life, we must begin with our- 
selves and with our families. Re-education must begin with ourselves. To 
make it possible for mankind generally to live this life, all our institu- 
tions must be reorganized to equip us with the means and with skills 
necessary to its realization. Our schools and universities, our theaters 
and publications, our civic and financial institutions, our laws and cus- 
toms must be organized so as to make it possible for every family to 
acquire the land and the equipment; and every individual the vision 
and the techniques, necessary to live this life successfully. 

Nothing less than this should be our goal. No reform and no 
movement, no matter how desirable and how important in itself, can 
by itself provide it. Political reform, social reform, land reform, mone- 
tary reform, conservation co-operation, world-wide peace—none of 
these reforms nor all of them put together, can provide it. It is the 
greatest proof of the error of Marxism that it assumes that the abolition 
of private property and the holding of all things in common, will pro- 
vide the good life. If everything that is apparently essential to the 
good life is provided and one thing only is missing—if everything ex- 
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cept right education of the individual is provided; if everything is 
provided except an adequate philosophy of living—it will be just a 
question of time until we are back in the same confusion, surrounded 
by the same evils, and suffering the same heart-breaks with which 
mankind is now confronted. 

The good life, then, is a life devoted to learning how to organize 
the means, and learning to use them after they have been acquired, 
so that gradually all of mankind, individual by individual, family by 
family, and community by community, begins to live like normal hu- 
man beings. 


Ralph Borsodi, economist and author, was the Founder and 
long-time Director of The School of Living, Suffern, New 
York. His life interest has been decentralization of commu- 
nity living from the complexities of metropolitan areas. 








Our Town in Turmoil * 


CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Most of its 23,500 residents, particularly the well-heeled ones who 
live “‘on the hill,’ would agree that Englewood, New Jersey, is beau- 
tiful, wealthy, conservative, well-mannered, and exclusive. The elabo- 
rate Tudor-style high school, with grounds spacious enough for a 
college campus, is named after Dwight Morrow, long the community’s 
most distinguished citizen. “The bedroom of Wall Street,’ Englewood 
once had great attraction for bankers, brokers, and corporation lawyers, 
who enjoyed commuting down the Hudson shore and ferrying across to 
their offices in Wall Street. Like most communities of great wealth, 
Englewood changes slowly and is conservative in its acceptances. 

At the turn of the century there were few Jews or Negroes or 
Catholics in the population, which then stood at 6,000, and as late 
as 1930 most of the people were at least second-generation Americans. 
Today, Englewood has roughly, 5,000 Negroes, 4,000 Jews, and 
2,700 Catholics—together, about half of the total population. Today’s 
transit puts Englewood within easy commuting distance for working- 
class Negroes, lower middle-class Catholics, and middle-class Jews, 
as well as for Wall Street brokers. Since 1940 the Jewish population 
has doubled and the Negro population has shown a comparable in- 
crease. Since 1940, also, quite a number of small industrial plants 
have appeared on the outskirts of the community. 

In the meantime some of the families on the hill, plainly annoyed 
by the “invasion,” have moved to Tenafly and other nearby communi- 
ties. And quite a number of the sons and daughters of families re- 
maining on the hill have been forced to move, after marriage, for lack 
of suitable low-cost housing. The transition from the old to the new 
Englewood really dates, so some hill dwellers believe, from the 1920's, 
when parvenu wealth first began to invade the hill. A second “inva- 
sion” was noted in the early 1940's, when a long-standing gentlemen’s 
agreement was broken and a few Jewish families managed to buy 
homes there. 

Officially there is no segregation in the schools. But Englewood 





* This article is reprinted from the June 16, 1951 issue of The Nation by permis- 
sion of the author. 
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has a separate Negro grammar school and high school, the parochial 
gtammar school and high school of St. Cecilia parish, the regular pub- 
lic schools, and two exclusive private schools on the hill, one for boys, 
one for girls. In point of fact, therefore, students are segregated to 
some extent on the fourfold basis of sex, race, religion, and social 
status. The hill dwellers, who have politely and efficiently bossed the 
community for generations, have at all times been in the strange posi- 
tion of running a public-school system which many of them personally 
boycott. 

Currently “our town’ is in turmoil. Vile charges and counter- 
charges are printed in the press and echo in the streets; civic violence 
has brought ugly and long-hidden realities to the surface; old religious 
antagonisms are being revived. No one knows the precise cause of 
this agitation although many residents think they know who started 
it—a man they call “the Creature,’ who in turn calls them even 
harsher names. 


Well-informed residents believe that the trouble began in June, 
1946, when the Catholic War Veterans protested against the scheduled 
appearance of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam to deliver a high-school com- 
mencement address. Public opinion rallied quickly in defense of free 
speech, but Englewood was left with a sense of division and of injury. 
When such things happen, there is usually an earlier “incident” that 
people have almost forgotten. The earlier incident in this case was an 
attempted textbook purge in the late 1930's, which was finally averted 
after months of intense agitation. 


Shortly after the Oxnam incident the Jewish community announced 
the formation of a forum program as a contribution to the civic life 
of Englewood. Among the speakers were Pierre Van Paassen, J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, and Norman Thomas. William S. Gailmor, brother of 
Rabbi I. Margolies of Englewood’s Temple Emanu-El, was scheduled 
to wind up the first year’s series on May 14, 1947. The moment this 
lecture was announced, the Catholic War Veterans protested to the 
Mayor and threatened to picket the meeting. Again public opinion 
quickly rallied in defense of free speech, and Gailmor spoke without 
any trouble. The next year, however, the opposition was better or- 
ganized and far more truculent. Nevertheless, the attendance at the 
forum showed a sharp increase. Realizing that the series had been 
somewhat weighted to the left for Englewood and disturbed by the 
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mounting opposition, the Jewish leaders proposed, at the close of the 
1948 season, that the forum be taken over by a representative group 
of citizens and operated as a community project. Such a plan was 
worked out, and tentatively approved by certain leaders of the Catholic 
War Veterans, but was finally voted down by a narrow margin at a 
community meeting. The forum was then discontinued. The leader of 
the opposition at this meeting, as at the forum sessions, was Frederick 
G. Cartwright. 


Although Cartwright has lived on the hill for several years, and 
has some support there, he probably would not win a popularity con- 
test among his neighbors. A middle-aged investment broker with three 
daughters who attend the exclusive private school, Cartwright was born 
in England but has long since become a superpatriot who feels that his 
zeal alone sustains the civic and moral fiber of Englewood. Intemperate 
in speech, he is a man of vast energy. Although not a Catholic, his 
current relations make it difficult to say whether they are using him or 
he is using them. He admits having contributed money to Allen Zoll’s 
National Council for American Education, which has been termed by 
the Public Education Association ‘‘the most notorious among the ene- 
mies of the modern school program.” 

The decision to drop the forum aroused considerable resentment 
among Englewood’s Protestant ministers. Annoyed by the Oxman in- 
cident, they had been again aroused when the same group that had 
opposed Bishop Oxnam charged that the Protestant clergymen who 
had sponsored the Planned Parenthood Federation had helped create 
“more prostitutes.” Protestant sensibilities were also ruffled when an 
annonymous leaflet warned “‘all true Americans” to stay away from the 
First Presbyterian Church—which has more ivy and millionaires than 
any otker church in Englewood—on a special occasion when Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, nationally known theologian, occupied the pulpit. Dis- 
turbed by these happenings, the Reverend James A. Mitchell, rector 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church preached a thoughtful sermon in Sep- 
tember, 1950, on The Menace of Communism: 


A negative attitude is not enough. Labeling people with whom we happen 
to differ politically as ‘“Communists,” and denouncing them, does not really 
harm communism; it harms only democracy. . . . Denying individuals a right to 
earn a living by the smear technique and character assassination is not only 
malicious but a denial of the first principle of Anglo-American jurisprudence— 
the assumption that “‘a man is innocent until he is proved guilty.” 


The stage was now set for a major incident. Both the American 
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Association for the United Nations and the United World Federalists 
have fairly strong followings in Englewood, drawn mostly from the 
hill. The A. A. U. N. scheduled a meeting at the Junior High School 
for October 17, 1950, at which Louis Dolivet, then an editor of the 
United Nations World, was to speak. Dolivet, who was in France, 
was denounced as a “red” by the Chicago Tribune shortly before the 
meeting and was barred from re-entry to the United States. ‘Thus when 
Dr. T. H. P. Sailer called the meeting to order, Constantin Stavropoulos 
special political adviser to the United Nations Commission on Korea, 
had been substituted as the principal speaker. 

Scarcely had Rabbi Margolies pronounced the invocation, in the 
presence of the Mayor, when Cartwright started for the platform, 
spouting denunciations and quoting the Chicago Tribune. For twenty 
minutes the wildest confusion prevailed. Protesting against the appear- 
ance of Dolivet, who had not appeared, and attempting to speak be- 
fore the question period, Cartwright was clearly out of order. When 
Dr. Sailer, aged seventy-two, was unable to obtain quiet, Dr. Hugh C. 
Wolfe, the distinguished atomic scientist, walked to the platform to 
lend a hand. In the meantime someone had called the police; Cart- 
wright was placed under arrest on the complaint of Dr. Wolfe, and 
Dr. Wolfe, in turn, was charged with assault by a seventeen-year-old 
student from St. Cecilia High School. Cartwright then stormed out of 
the meeting, with some seventy-five followers. As they were leaving, 
a firecracker was exploded in the hall with a terific bang, and a young 
girl fainted as rumors swept through the auditorium that a shot had 
been fired. 

In the wake of this meeting Cartwright and certain leaders of the 
Catholic War Veterans laid down a systematic barrage of criticism 
against the World Federalists and the United Nationalists. As a climax 
to this campaign George V. McDavitt, a former investigator for the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, was brought to Engle- 
wood for a meeting on December 7. McDavitt echoed the familiar 
theme that “less than 1 per cent of humanity have caused the world’s 
major troubles’’ and went on to attack “the effeminate rule of diplo- 
matic homosexuals” and “the easy-mannered, cocktail-loving”’ people 
who make up “morally decadent” fashionable society. Accusing the 
United World Federalists of ““Communist-front activities,” he took a 
crack at the magazine Scholastic, denounced a number of textbooks 
(including a 1932 pamphlet by Dr. George S. Counts), and managed 
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to work in fairly vigorous comments on Eleanor Roosevelt, Secretary 
of Defense Marshall, Anna Rosenberg, and General Eisenhower. The 
chairman of the meeting, leader of the Catholic War Veterans, accused 
the school authorities of refusing to permit school children to sing 
“Christian” Christmas carols, “due to pressure” from certain groups— 
a charge which he later withdrew. Out of this meeting came the Engle- 
wood Anti-Communist League, Inc., organized by Cartwright and his 
Catholic allies, which has published several pamphlets, including a tor- 
rid tirade entitled “Red Influences in Englewood and Vicinity.” 

For weeks the local paper was full of letters from members of the 
Anti-Communist League attacking a long list of individuals, such as 
James Carey, Dr. Christian Gauss, and Louis Bromfield. Anonymous 
leaflets were distributed; a clergyman was denounced, on his own 
premises, as a “nigger-lover and Jew-lover’; and Mrs. Dwight Morrow 
—the first lady of Englewoood—was called “communistic” at the con- 
clusion of a telephone call. In recent months the Anti-Communist 
League has sponsored a series of meetings at which Dr. T. H. Chang, 
consul general of Nationalist China in New York, Howard Rushmore, 
who accused the Truman Administration of ‘‘treason,”” Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz, and Alfred Kohlberg, China lobbyist, have spoken. Schultz is 
now head of the Kohlberg-financed American Jewish League Against 
Communism. 

Within a week of the riotous A. A. U. N. meeting, the Catholic 
War Veterans demanded an investigation of the Englewood public 
schools, and Cartwright promptly took up the issue. Three teachers and 
various texts were attacked. At a hearing on March 21, 1951, the school 
board waited patiently but vainly for Cartwright to produce evidence in 
support of the charges and then cleared the teachers. But the damage, 
of course, could not be entirely repaired. Two months later the Press- 
Journal pointed out that many teachers ‘will admit that they feel un- 
sure of themselves, afraid that certain children have been set to watch 
for anything that sounds off-color. The Board of Education itself 
is afraid of what Cartwright might do.” In another editorial the paper 
said, “The board should not permit itself to be intimidated by Cart- 
wright.’’ A good many citizens apparently reached much the same con- 
clusion. Under the leadership of Mrs. Malcolm MacKay fifty or more 
“respectable” residents issued an excellent statement in support of the 
schools. 
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Before all this happened, however, the cases of Cartwright and 
Dr. Wolfe, five times postponed, were finally called for hearing by 
Magistrate Henry J. Bendheim. Lined up two deep along the walls 
of the little courtroom, the spectators heard Cartwright say, “Before I 
get through there will be fighting in the streets of Englewood.” As 
a Jew, Judge Bendheim faced a rather difficult extra-judicial problem. 
After listening to nine hours of testimony he found Cartwright not 
guilty, while ‘‘deploring and disapproving” of his conduct, and dis- 
missed the charges against Dr. Wolfe. 


No clearer blueprint of the fake “anti-Communist’” movement 
which seeks to rise to power in this country could be found than in 
Englewood’s civic brannigan. To call the movement “‘anti-Com- 
munist,” even in quotes, is to misname it. It is anti-internationalist, 
anti-World Federalist, anti-intellectual. Clearly authoritarian, it is 
based on a pathological hatred of democracy. It threatens the inde- 
pendence of the public schools and uses fear and hatred as stepping- 
stones to power. It has the support of powerful veteran, nationalist, 
and religious groups; it ties in with the China lobby; it has important 
spokesmen in Congress; it uses the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to intimidate its opponents. To equate this movement with 
democratic opposition to communism is to permit anti-Communist sen- 
timent to be exploited for authoritarian purposes. 


The movement exploits inter-group tensions of the type which 
exist in nearly every American community. In Englewood, for example, 
the Catholic War Veterans play the aggressive role that they do, not 
because they are Catholics, but because they belong largely to a social 
group that has known discrimination and is now rising in status and 
power. Similarly the Jews of Englewood arouse opposition not merely 
because of their intellectual interests but because they too are rising 
in status and increasing in numbers. That Negroes are frustrated in 
Englewood probably accounts for the fact that Cartwright has been able 
to recruit a local Negro minister as an ally. Some hill dwellers, re- 
sentful that “old Englewood” is changing, are doubtless inclined to 
support Cartwright out of what might be called historical pique. Then, 
too, the Catholics tend to be townspeople while Jews and Protestants 
make up the bulk of the commuters; so that ethnic and religious di- 
visions are sharpened by other alignments. 

The situation is naturally aggravated by national and international 
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tensions. But just as the liberals and the real conservatives or tradi- 
tionalists combined to scotch the textbook purge of 1939, so they are 
now uniting to end Englewood’s civic turmoil. The leadership is 
coming from conservative elements on the hill who have a responsible 
sense of community—local, national, and international. Their social 
vision may not be too acute, but they detest vulgarity in politics as in 
social conduct. 

The local paper was at first inclined to take a neutral position. But 
after Cartwright’s open praise of Allen Zoll at a recent school-board 
meeting—Zoll is scheduled to speak soon in Englewood—and the ap- 
pearance of Cartwright and a leader of the Catholic War Veterans 
on a television program, the Press-Journal revised its attitude. It said 
recently: “Make no mistake about it. Englewood is heading for 
trouble. . . . It is one thing to be on the alert against our Number One 
enemy, communism, and against the lesser but none the less insidious 
enemy, fascism. . . . But let us stop this vigilante approach that is 
gaining ground here like a cancer. This menace lies not only in the 
suspicions, the accusations, the recriminations. ... There is a deeper 
menace in the fact that it is rousing religious hatred. .. . If allowed 
to spread, it will destroy the quality of our town.” And as everyone 
knows, our town is our America. 


Carey McWilliams, Associate Editor of the Nation, writes 
frequently and pointedly on contemporary social problems. 
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An Experiment in Educating for Social Change 
MARJORIE H. PARKER 


In many places in the world today political, economic and scten- 
tific developments of revolutionary proportions have impelled signifi- 
cant changes in the habits of living of many people while communities 
and even nations have been forced to accept new patterns of culture 
in relatively short periods of time. These changes have been accel- 
erated by the impetus of postwar reconversion, by technological ad- 
vances, by court decisions, and by ideals of world reconstruction. 
Often in times of rapid social change groups of varied cultural inheri- 
tances are brought together, or the relationship between component 
parts of a society is modified. In such times the function of educa- 
tion in social development receives increased attention by many who 
are concerned with planning in society. 

Although there are those who maintain that the impetus for social 
change is to be found outside the school, created instead by the 
reaction and adjustment of society to the impetus of advancement in 
science or technology or religion or economics, the potential of edu- 
cation in the development of new patterns of living has remained a 
continuing challenge. 

There are about us many signs which seem to forecast significant 
changes in our accustomed patterns of social relations and perhaps it 
is only natural that our attention is drawn to the experiences of some 
others who have hopefully maintained that a society can be trans- 
formed through the curriculums of its own institutions of education. 

It has sometimes been assumed that a study of the role which 
formal education has played in other periods of cultural change can 
increase our understanding of its potentialities in the contemporary 
change. One such period of particular interest in this connection is 
the decade following the close of the Civil War. This period is inter- 
esting for such consideration because evidence seems to indicate that 
for a short period of time the national government controlled by the 
industrial East believed that formal education would be a major factor 
in implementing the new social order. There were those who expected 
that education of the conventional pattern would produce men and 
women equipped for a dynamic role in the social and economic recon- 
struction which was taking place. 
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During the period, in the years between 1865 and 1871, the eco 
nomic system of the South was forcibly reorganized upon a radically 
different kind of labor base, and races once related in a rigid system 
governed by strict rules of etiquette, had to seek ways and means of 
living and working under new and changing conditions. 

In an attempt to meet some of the many problems caused by 
these changes, there was created in the War Department the Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. This Bureau, which 
has come to be known as the “Freedmen’s Bureau,” was charged with 
the ‘‘supervision and management of all abandoned lands and with the 
control of all subjects relating to refugees and freedmen from rebel 
states and from other districts embraced by the operation of the 
army.’ * 

Prior to the establishment of the Bureau, military commanders, 
special agents of the Treasury Department, and a number of benevo- 
lent societies had dealt in various ways with the problems subse- 
quently taken over by the Bureau.’ Those agencies had attempted to 
regulate the sale, leasing, and cultivation of abandoned lands and the 
employment of Negroes. They had attempted to distribute rations, 
medicines, and supplies to the needy; to transport freedmen, refu- 
gees and teachers; to provide for the intellectual, moral, and religious 
education of the freedmen; to promote justice; and to assist freedmen 
in the collection of claims against the goverament. Although the 
accomplishment of these agencies was considerable, their work was 
hindered by a lack of systematic and centralized administration. The 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands was established 
to remedy this situation. 

The activities of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmea and Aban- 
doned Lands were numerous and varied. It took charge of all tracts 
of land that had been abandoned by their owners or to which the 
United States had acquired title by confiscation or sale; set apart as 
much of these lands as was necessary for the use of refugees and 
freedmen; restored abandoned lands to owners who had been par- 
doned or had taken the amnesty oath; and aided refugees and freed- 
men to secure title to land according to law. It acted upon applica- 





‘United States Statutes at Large, XIII, 507 (1865). 

? For an excellent account of the actions of the military commanders, the Treasury De- 
partment, and benevolent societies, see Pau! S. Pierce, The Freedmen’s Bureau. (lowa 
City: University of Iowa, 1904). 
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tions for relief; issued provisions, clothing, and fuel for the relief of 
destitute and suffering refugees and freedmen. It made provision 
for the care of the sick, aged, and infirm, and provided transporta- 
tion for displaced freedmen and refugees. The Bureau introduced 
practical systems of compensated labor and approved agreements and 
contracts between employees and employers. Officers of the Bureau 
acted as agents on behalf ot freedmen in collection of pensions, boun- 
ties, and other government claims, and as adjudicators in all differ- 
ences arising between whites and freedmen in which no action was 
taken by other civil and military tribunals of the United States. In 
places where the local statutes made no provisions for the marriage 
of colored persons, the Bureau designated officers to keep a record of 
marriages." 

Prior to the creation of the Bureau, some schools for freedmen 
had been established by benevolent and religious societies, and the 
Bureau co-operated with these organizations and with state authori- 
ties in the establishment and maintenance of schools until a system of 
free schools could be supported by the reorganized local governments. 
In the organization of the Bureau, the Commissioner made arrange- 
ments for certain services to persons engaged in educational work and 
for a system of general superintendence of this work. By subsequent 
legislation which modified the program of the Bureau and extended 
its life, the educational activities of the Bureau were expanded and 
increased until these activities became the most important function 
of the Bureau. 

Operating in a period of extreme tension and emotional unrest, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was, in one sense, a large-scale experiment in 
participation by the federal government in an area which, though tra- 
ditionally removed from the sphere of interest, has been the subject 
of continually increasing attention since that time. 

The recognition and study of forces which create or modify ideas 
and opinions is always a challenge, but an understanding of these 
forces seems to take on increased importance in times when cultural 
development is unusually rapid or significant. The fact that educa- 
tion has long been regarded as one of the most important of such 
forces is one of the motivating factors in the current re-examination 
of educational policies and practices. It is rather generally accepted 





* National Archives, War Records, Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. 
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that a function of education is to prepare the young for adult partici- 
pation in the social order of which they are a part, but this concept 
does not entirely describe the complex responsibility subconsciously 
placed upon the school by the society which supports it. Actually, 
the education which the young receive determines the nature of the 
social order of which they will be a part. 

There are a number of situations in which one may find indi- 
cations of the belief that education can be a positive force in social 
change. Not only does the dominant group in a society seek to con- 
trol the schools as a means of promoting its own patterns and ideolo- 
gies, but whenever cultural changes are being imposed by conquest, 
control of schools is considered a vital objective. Moreover, when an 
alien culture is being grafted upon an established culture, as is often 
the case in colonization or in missionary endeavors, the colonist or 
missionary will seek to re-create as nearly as possible the educational 
institutions of the culture which he proposes to establish. 


It was an implementation of this concept of education which 
caused the Bureau of Freedmen, Refugees and Abandoned Lands to 
consider the promotion of public education one of the best methods 
of preparing freed slaves and refugees for fuller participation in the 
emerging social order, and for this reason the Bureau and its activi- 
ties take on additional interest at this time. 


Rarely does it happen, however, when differing cultures meet and 
merge, that either is completely absorbed by the other. In the fusion 
there will remain vestiges of each so that the result is a new pattern 
resembling but at the same time differing from each of the older cul- 
tures. Diverse culture contacts inevitably result in the mutual! modi- 
fication of peoples, ideas, values, and patterns of action. The period 
under consideration is no exception, but evidence seems to show that 
some of the individuals responsible for the educational program of 
the Bureau did not appreciate this fact. 


There is also evidence to suggest that formal education can be a 
dynamic factor if educational planners are aware of, and make allow- 
ance for, the complexity of the forces which shape ideas and values, 
thereby anticipating more accurately the needs of the social order for 
which they are educating. 

It is extremely difficult to set a proper estimate upon the role 
of the educational efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau in the task of 
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reconstruction. The over-all program of the Bureau touched every 
area of the lives of the freedmen. The Bureau cared for their physi- 
cal needs by issuing food and relief supplies. It furnished hospital 
care for the infirm and insane, and established shelters for the aged 
and the orphans. The Bureau also attempted to regulate labor con- 
ditions and acted in behalf of the freedmen in matters involving civil 
and legal rights, but within the total program, educational activities 
received the major share of attention and of finance. 


These educational activities led to the raising of the level of 
literacy and the creation of a corps of Negro teachers. They fostered 
a group of schools which served as a steadying force in a period of 
economic and social change. The Bureau stimulated the developing 
public education in the South; discovered and encouraged educa- 
tional pioneers; and sponsored and assisted certain institutions for 
higher education. These activities made the Freedmen’s Bureau a 
social experiment of value and continuing interest—an experiment 
embracing areas of concern and significance in the consideration of the 
function of formal education in a mass socialization. 


It is true that at the termination of the life of the Bureau as an 
agency of the government, the complete integration of the ex-slaves 
into the social order had not been accomplished, yet in the abortive 
program of the Freedmen’s Bureau may be found certain implications 
for any program involving organized education as a causative force 
in social change. 

The two greatest difficulties with which the Bureau had to con- 
tend were the lack of patience on the part of the Southern people 
who were eager and ready to pronounce it a failure, and the attitude 
of resentment and hostility to what was termed the creation of an- 
tagonism by the Bureau teachers through their “unnecessary inter- 
ference in a purely local matter.” 

Although it is true that in spite of the cotton boom of the first 
half of the nineteenth century the importance of the institution of 
slavery as a factor in the total economy of the nation had been definitely 
declining, the actual process of emancipation was sudden and violent. 
There was no preparation, no plan for the accommodation of either 
the slave or the master to a new relationship. The task of recon- 
struction involved the rebuilding of life habits and patterns of thought 
of the former masters as well as of the former slaves. Essentially, 
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reconstruction was a test for democracy—a test of whether freed Ne- 
groes and free white people could live and work and build together. 
There was the promise of the creation in the South of a literate, 
economically independent middle class. But the changing of life habits 
and patterns of thought of an entire culture requires first, a consist- 
ent plan involving definite agreement by all elements involved on both 
the end product and the measures of its implementation; and second, 
but perhaps even more important, time is necessary to accomplish the 
plan. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau functioned against the background of 
general reconstruction. Reconstruction was first broadly conceived 
by Abraham Lincoln as a presidential function to be initiated when 
a specified number of residents of a state should take the oath of 
loyalty and establish a government recognizing the abolition of slavery. 

After Lincoln’s assassination, President Johnson attempted, while 
Congress was not in session, to effect a reconstruction on terms simi- 
lar to Lincoln’s only to have his work disregarded and undone when 
Congress convened determined to carry out its own plans. Signifi- 
cantly these plans and the long bitter controversy which followed 
were all concerned with political reconstruction. Some social recon- 
struction was attempted through legislation—first in the so-called 
“black codes” and later in the national Civil Rights Act, and in con- 
stitutional amendments, but no pian for economic reconstruction tak- 
ing into consideration all the elements affected was given national 
consideration. 

Thaddeus Stevens, the Republican leader, had proposed that the 
public lands of each confederate state as well as the private property 
of all “rebels” be confiscated and distributed to ex-slaves, giving to 
each head of a family a homestead of forty acres with further gifts 
of money and buildings. Stevens believed that such a gift would be 
more valuable to the Negroes than the right to vote, but his whole 
plan was conceived primarily as a punishment of the slaveholders 
rather than an instrument of economic reconstruction. 

Southern culture had been dominated by an aristocratic oligarchy 
supported by slave labor. The abolition of slave labor, by removing 
this support, caused extreme disorganization of the society. Loss of 
slaves was an organic change not to be measured merely in terms of 





“United States Statutes at Large, XIV, 27 (1866). 
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the former market value of slaves. Just as the status of the Negro 
changed from slave to freedman the status of the white man changed 
from planter to landowner. He had the land but could not work it 
without labor. Although all the elements—labor, capital, and man- 
agement—basic to the economy were still present, a new, functioning 
relationship had to worked out. Planters could not or were not 
allowed to exercise the dominant leadership upon which other classes 
had come to depend. No sound long-range plan for rebuilding the 
economy was developed. 

The regeneration of the South, it seems, should have begun with 
economic rehabilitation. Either the landowners should have been sub- 
sidized with sufficient capital to operate their plantations with free 
labor employed on a cash basis, or the land should have been divided 
and made available in small tracts for independent farming. Either 
process could logically have been expected eventually to make the 
freedmen a part of an economically secure middle class. The devel- 
opment of a more powerful, articulate, middle class in the South was 
recognized even at that time as a mecessary step to bring the social 
structure of the South more in line with that of the rest of the nation. 
In the summer of 1865 The New York Times had commended Presi- 
dent Johnson’s policy (general amnesty not to automatically include 
persons whose taxable property exceeded twenty thousand dollars) as 
“calculated to build up a new and loyal class from the poorer white 
people at the expense of the slaveholder.” * 

Not to make certain of the economic and social reorganization 
of the South meant that the government proposed to sponsor educa- 
tion as a preparation for participation in an emerging social order 
whose form was being determined by forces outside its sphere of 
interest and control. 

Education cannot be considered without reference to the social, 
economic, and political movements in the larger world of which it 
forms a part. Social experiment and change do not proceed inde- 
pendently but are concerned with the same human materials as the 
economic and political movements. Educational skills and habits are 
not on a separate plane from the business of life but must be inte- 
grated in the more complete program of human betterment. Education 
should be a part of any over-all plan of economic, social, or moral 





* Dorothy Dodd, “Henry J. Raymond and The New York Times during Reconstruction” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1933), p. 24. 
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reconstruction, but the Freedmen’s Bureau seems to have attempted to 
establish a system of public education without first recognizing the ele- 
ments necessary for its support. 

Although there were some noteworthy exceptions, the former 
planters and slaveowners worked as a group in direct opposition to 
the educational goals of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Even while using 
some of the facflities and services of the Bureau to further their own 
purposes, opposition to the actual existence of the Bureau remained. 
The presence of the Bureau, supported by federal soldiers, was looked 
upon as unwarranted invasion and oppression, reducing the area to 
the status of a conquered province occupied by a victorious army. And 
in its opposition and resentment to the Bureau, the apparent goals of 
the educational activities seemed the most objectionable element. The 
hostility to education of the Negroes by teachers from the North does 
not seem to have been part of any general pattern of resentment. 
The reaction to Northern men who came South to engage in business 
success. Northern capital and enterprise were welcomed, but the 
educational activities were opposed as radical propaganda for social 
equality and as an ulterior scheme to control the vote of the Negro. 

There was nothing in the Southern experience to justify the 
Northern determination to bring about social and political equality 
for the Negro. Moreover, in the minds of many, the humanitarian 
goal of complete socialization was synonymous with amalgamation and 
assimilation—a misconception which still persists in many areas. Al- 
though socialization and acculturation are closely related to amalga- 
mation, amalgamation is a biological process. Members of different 
racial backgrounds in the United States learn to think alike on many 
phases of life long before they become amalgamated into one blood. 
They can think alike without looking alike.” 

The end of a war is usually a period of psychological reaction. 
The first year of the Bureau’s existence (1865) was a flood time of 
effort, the most favorable period for a permanent reconciliation be- 
tween master and slave. An educational program intended for prepa- 
ration for living and functioning in a democratic social order should 
not have been limited to freedmen and refugees. The ex-slaveowner 
also needed re-education, for obviously any program of education 





"io S. Bogardus, Introduction to Social Research. (Los Angeles: Suttonhouse, 1936), 
p. 54. 
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intended for social change is invalidated if elements in the culture are 
not sympathetic—particularly where the unsympathetic elements are 
in control. 


In mass education for social change, education should be demo- 
cratic and pragmatic—democratic in that it is all inclusive, believing 
in intelligent compromise with existing reality and adjusting itself to 
individual differences of regional and native ability. It should be 
pragmatic in so far as it ministers to the existing needs which it finds 
in the various regions of its influence and creates new methods spe- 
cifically effective for the problems it meets. 


The needs of the freedmen were not merely the skills in the 
language arts which make for literacy. Mass changes in social insti- 
tutions—monogamous family relationships, private property, free labor 
—were indicated. Within the Bureau organizational planning was 
incomplete and the conception of a functional educational program was 
incomplete. The Bureau neither established goals nor maintained 
policies. Whatever the teachers, whose original selection it did not 
control, were able and willing to teach was permitted. As slaves 
the Negro had already mastered three elements basic to the culture— 
the language, the religion, and workskills and techniques. Although 
the South was not an industrial area there were many mechanical and 
technical skills involved in its activities, all of which seem to have 
been mastered by the slaves. The local and regional needs of the 
ex-slaves in the improvement and maintenance of these skills seem 
to have received very little attention in the Bureau’s program of edu- 
cation. On the other hand advanced training in classics, philosophy 
and the professions was not a general need although its selective 
attainment by the specially qualified was indicated. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau was created in 1865. Its first direct 
educational appropriation was made in 1866. Its last allotment had 
been assigned by the middle of 1870. Thus its educational program 
covered not more than five years. When the Bureau was terminated, 
it was recognized even then that there had not been a sufficiently long 
period of operation to prove or disprove its plan. The trouble was, 
to be sure, that maintaining schoools in the face of local hostility re- 
quired the presence of troops. Obviously, it was not possible to keep 
troops in the South forever. As has been argued so often, there must 
be some stage at which the Negro takes the rank of a mere citizen 
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and ceases to be a special favorite; and when his rights as a citizen 
or a man are to be protected only as are the rights of other citizens. 
Yet five years of guardianship, even if it had been perfect in all the 
areas it touched, would scarcely have accomplished the development 
desired. As Dewey has said: 


Actual social change is never so great as apparent change. Political and 
legal institutions may be altered, even abolished; but the bulk of thought which 
has been shaped to their pattern persists. . . . Habits of thought outlive 
modifications in habits of overt action. The moral effects of even great politi- 
cal revolutions, after a few years of outwardly conspicuous alterations, do 
not show themselves till after the lapse of years. A new generation must 
come upon the scene whose habits of mind have been formed under the new 
conditions.’ 

A social revolution may affect abrupt and deep alterations in 


external customs, in legal and political institutions, but habits of 
thought and feeling that are behind these institutions are not so 
easily modified. Where general and enduring moral changes do ac- 
company an external resolution it is because appropriate habits of 
thought have been previously matured. Since this had not been true 
in the period preceding emancipation, the educational program of the 
Bureau should have been sponsored for at least ten years, in order 
to bring to manhood the new generation of men who /earned to work 
and live together. 

A program of education for conscious social change requires a 
time span of at least one educational generation to nullify the force 
of the time lag between the modification of habits of overt action and 
the modification of habits of thought. In this more inquiring and 
self-conscious day, when we stand on the threshold of social and 
scientific changes of almost revolutionary proportions, we, as educa- 
tors, need to make ourselves conscious of the social forces in the 
world around us and to construct educational programs in accordance 
with these forces. An educational program can only be a social force 
as it is a product of social forces. Such a program requires conscious 
planning and the adaptation of resources to the specific needs of the 
social group. 


"John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. (New York: The Modern Library, 1936), 
p. 108. 
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Brotherhood-- Mirage or Reality? * 


JOHN T. RETTALIATA 


Almost 200 years ago, Benjamin Franklin said: “To get the bad 
customs of a country changed, and new ones, though better, introduced, 
it is necessary first to remove prejudice, enlighten ignorance, and con- 
vince the people that their interest will be promoted by the enlightened 
changes; and this is not the work of a day.” 

I am sure all of you here today would readily agree that it is, 
indeed, not the work of a day, for you have been working many years 
to remove prejudices and enlighten ignorance. But I am just as sure 
real 





that in each of you there is the conviction that brotherhood 
brotherhood between men of all races, religions, and colors—need not 
be a mirage or illusion; that it caw be made a living, breathing reality. 
If you did not have that sincere conviction, you would not be devoting 
so much of your time and energy and, to be completely realistic, so 
much of your money to tearing down the walls of bigotry and preju- 
dice. If you did not honestly believe the job could be done, you would 
not be here today. 

You as individuals, and the organizations which many of you 
represent, in fighting the good fight for better human relations and 
better understanding between men, are certainly helping to change 
the “bad customs” of our country. Slowly but surely, you are awaken- 
ing the masses of our people to the evils prejudice creates—evils 
which, unless they are checked or wiped out, could lead to the death 
of the great American dream and the ultimate destruction of our 
country. 

You, of all people, do not have to be told that freedom and lib- 
erty cannot be bought with complacency or that freedom can be main- 
tained only through militant opposition to the hidden forces which 
would destroy it. You and millions of other men and women of good 
will scattered throughout the United States who give more than lip 
service to the freedoms our country guarantees to all its people, repre- 
sent the vanguard of the opposition which must be maintained at all 
times to strike back at those who would divide and destroy. It makes 
little difference whether those forces of intolerance come from the 





* Presented May 5, 1953, before the Luncheon Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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fascist right or communist left. They are alike in their ultimate ob- 
jective—to enslave or kill the free spirit of America. 

All intelligent people realize that perpetuation of the free spirit 
of America, and the advance of our civilization, depends upon all citi- 
zens having equal opportunity—and thus, incentive—to work together 
for the achievement of mutual goals such as happiness and a better 
existence. Progress toward such attainments is slowed when race 
conflicts are kept alive by ignorance that is responsible for fear, re- 
sentment and even hate. 

Leaders in human relations work no longer close their eyes to the 
existence of racial prejudice in the hope that through inattention the 
latter may die like a passing phenomenon. Like them, you are now 
exposing the sores in present-day human relations to the public so that 
everyone may be made more aware of the viciousness and the harm of 
such prejudices and the absurdity of their justification. This is an ap- 
proach that should bring about cures, especially if the causes of the 
situation are truly revealed and attacked. 


In every field of activity and on every social and economic level 
men and women must be kept constantly aware that all people can 
and must protect their democratic heritage. Once there was a feeling 
in some quarters that it might be wise to keep silent about some of the 


ugly facts of racial discrimination because frank and open discussion 


might only serve to call attention to the amount of existing prejudice 
and thus encourage others to exploit it. Today, there seems to be 
more gained through bringing out into the light of day every viola- 
tion of justice and fair play so that it will be recognized and exposed 
for what it is. 


You have recognized that prejudice is not peculiar to a few scat- 
tered nations and communities which make glaring headlines when 
racial tensions explode into occasional violence. In a less sensational 
but serious form, prejudice manifests itself in daily acts of discrimina- 
tion which do not make headlines; but which nevertheless deprive 
American citizens of fair opportunity to earn a living, to get an edu- 
cation and to be decently housed. Therefore, there is real need for your 
activities. 


At first glance, there might seem to be no harm in a man’s say- 
ing: ‘I certainly have the right to choose the people I want to asso- 
ciate with; haven’t I?’ The answer to that, of course, is “Yes.” The 
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right to choose the people with whom we choose to associate is unde- 
niable. However, if he chooses certain people—and automatically ex- 
cludes others—on the basis of a principle which, when multiplied many 
fold, makes for injustice and cruelty, then he is creating an evil which, 
like a cancer, can grow until it has completely destroyed the healthy 
tissues of freedom and justice. Everything we can do to point out this 
situation must be done. 


There is another important job for our performance. I have men- 
tioned, earlier, that ignorance is responsible for most prejudice. It 
seems to me that many practitioners of racial discrimination rarely 
know the real basis of their attitudes and glib judgments. They need 
to be educated to the realization that there is real tragedy in undemo- 
cratic prejudices because of their absurd falsities. Just as there has 
been created a stage-version American (in many countries of the world 
he is always depicted as drunk) a stage-version Jew, and a stage-ver- 
sion Britisher, so in real life there is a symbolic American, a symbolic 
Jew, and a symbolic Britisher. We carry this method of generalization 
so far that we also have a symbolic college president and a symbolic 
club woman. Each symbol stands for a whole group and each member 
of the group is supposed to be the mirror image of that symbol. The 
stronger the popular misconception that each nationality, occupation 
or activity constitutes a clearly defined social group, the more mis- 
takenly is every person tagged with a label. 


There is need for wide education that there is not the slightest 
scientific evidence or proof that nationality, religion, occupation, ac- 
tivity, race or color determines a man’s mentality, virtue, superiority, 
or any other basic characteristic. It must be driven home that there 
can be no accurate judgment of persons on a group basis. The behav- 
ior of an individual is determined mostly by his cultural environment. 


Most people have not realized the origin and falsity of race preju- 
dices. Such prejudices stem out of racial conflicts. Historically, racial 
conflicts had their origin in the migration of one race into the terri- 
tory of another and the conquest of territories already inhabited by 
other races. States were founded when there was conquest. To en- 
trench their hold on new territory, the conquerors constituted them- 
selves as the ruling class and the conquered were relegated to servant 
or slave status. Race, thereupon, became a factor of social superiority. 
Philosophers of the ruling race preached the superiority of one race 
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over another as a device to maintain the power of the conquerors. As 
long as the philosophy fooled the conquered, and the conquered were 
happy, there was no further conflict. However, whenever the con- 
quered’s role was kept uncomfortable and especially if they were segre- 
gated, not absorbed by intermarriage into the state’s new nationality 
and they were prevented the opportunity to improve their status, they 
developed self-consciousness and a spirit of revolt. The revolt fanned 
new racial conflicts because its aggressiveness provoked active meas- 
ures of suppression from the ruling class. Racial conflict could have 
been avoided if there had been no segregation; and the spirit of revolt 
would have been without justification if there was an opportunity for 
the conquered to improve their status. 

History indicates that when a state abandons race inequality it 
prospers. Alexander the Great treated the Greeks and the barbarians 
alike, had them intermarry and introduced the Age of Hellenism. The 
Roman Empire became great when it gave the concept of racial equality 
its political form with the broadening of Roman citizenship to other 
peoples. 

In a democracy such as the United States, founded on the prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all citizens and populated by representatives 
of every race, there is no need for racial conflict and there would be 
no cause for it if we educate all citizens to realize that the present-day 
segregation and discrimination has no fundamental purpose—this is 
not a nation of conquerors and conquered—and that philosophies 
of the superiority of one race over another are mere inventions of an 
“in-group” to hold its status. In the United States, with everyone 
entitled to vote for his rulers, we should pick them on better discrimi- 
nation than racial categories. 

The very basis of our American heritage is the importance of the 
individual, the belief that every human being’s essential dignity and 
integrity must be respected and safeguarded. Our American heritage 
also teaches that, if he is to be secure in his own rights, each man 
must be willing to respect the rights of other men. If this basic tenet 
is flagrantly flouted, then freedom becomes a mirage. 

We cannot escape the fact that our civil rights record has been 
an issue in world politics, and that the world’s press and radio are 
full of it. While we and our friends have emphasized our achieve- 
ments, those with different philosophies have shamelessly distorted 
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our shortcomings. They have tried to prove to the world that our 
democracy is an empty fraud, that our nation is an oppressor of under- 
privileged minorities. 

The reason for making our civil rights secure now, however, is 
not merely to win the approval of our totalitarian critics. We are 
more concerned with the good opinion of the peoples of the world. 
Our achievements in establishing a republic dedicated to the funda- 
mentals of freedom have already served as a guide to liberty and pros- 
perity for others. But we must not be so naive as to take it for 
granted that democracy will inevitably encompass the world. We are 
convinced that our way of life contains the promise of hope for all 
people, and it is our grave responsibility to keep that promise alive and 
help bring it to fulfillment. 

A peaceful solution of racial conflicts demands equal opportuni- 
ties for all races in all occupations and professions and equal rights 
in the exercise of citizenship. It cannot be attained without vastly 
increased facilities for the backward races in education, in housing, 
and in the development of resources in their interest. 

So far, I am afraid, I have given you largely the negative side of 
the coin. But there is a positive side, too, as reflected in scores of ac- 
tions, incidents, and decisions in large and small communities across 
the length and breadth of America that gives us reason for optimism 
as to our ultimate victory. 

An impressive number of organizations like the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and others whose chief aim is the 
furtherance of freedom for all men, have accomplished a great deal 
in recent years to bring the ideal of brotherhood nearer realization. 
Also encouraging is the number of communities which have established 
official bodies charged with the responsibility of fostering better rela- 
tions among their people and with protecting the rights of their 
minorities. 


Worthy of mention, for example, is the action which resulted in 
ending segregation of school children in cities like Trenton, N. J., 
and Gary, Ind.; the establishment of interracial churches in dozens 
of communities; the employment of more than threescore Negro teach- 
ers by 25 white or predominantly white colleges; the enlightened 
and highly successful employee-integration program of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. in our own city; the prompt action taken in Youngstown, 
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Ohio, to end racial disturbances at community swimming pools; the 
heartening action of the school board in little Cassville, Wisconsin, 
which unwittingly hired a Negro school teacher, stood by its bargain, 
and is glad that it did. 

San Francisco, too, has made astonishing progress in removing 
the conditions that prevent equal treatment of minority groups in most 
American cities. There is not a hospital in San Francisco where a 
Negro doctor cannot enjoy every facility his white colleague does. 
Ward segregation of patients has been abolished. And in big stores 
like Macy’s, the Emporium, or Joseph Magnin’s, Chinese clerks are 
employed as shopping counselors to Nob Hill aristocrats. Negroes 
and Orientals manage full departments, sometimes supervising 25 
white clerks; Japanese have important positions in sales-research sec- 
tions; and Filipinos are floorwalkers. 

What happened in San Francisco is the result of co-operation be- 
tween civic leaders, industrialists, utility executives, public officials, 
school teachers, merchants, and social service organizations. They joined 
forces to prove that discrimination is bad business and equality of op- 
portunity is profitable. 

Elsewhere, too, there are signs that we are on the threshold of 
a new era of human relations in industry, though there is still much 
to be done. Industry must continue through training programs to 
eliminate racial prejudices existing among its working forces. There 
has been considerable talk about the importance of getting minority 
groups out of the menial labor classifications to which they have been 
largely restricted. Before this can be done, however, they must be 
equipped with sufficient basic education and training to get them 
started :n the skilled trades. 

Here is what the personnel director for a large industrial organi- 
zation had to say recently on the subject: 


There is no special chemical element in the American mind which makes 
it inventive or progressive, nor any special wisdom which tells the wealthy man 
to invest his money in industry. Invention, the push toward progress, the 
desire to invest, all grow instead from a very special incentive which is becoming 
more and more rare beyond our borders. Our free enterprise system provides 
the incentive; and the wonderful concept of human freedom, equality, and 
morality upon which our country was founded provides the life force without 
which free enterprise would wither and die. 

The American way of doing business, then, is the most powerful and 


far-reaching result of our moral and political philosophy. Because it has 
become so great in itself, American industry has sometimes seemed to forget— 
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as a great prima donna may forget what she owes to her teacher—that it owes 
its existence to this concept of inalienable rights. 

Only in the past 25 years, while the outlines of a great destructive force 
have elsewhere sharpened and defined themselves, has industry as a whole 
gained a true awareness of its responsibility to further and put into practice, 
without reservation, the principles which sustain it—principles which are 
now being pitted in a life-and-death struggle against the evil dreams of tyrants. 
In other words, industry has begun to understand that social ideals and eco- 
nomic ideals cannot be divorced from one another in these times. It is not 
enough any longer to produce a good product, market it, and make money from 
it. Within its walls and within the community, industry must put to practical 
application its faith in human worth and in human rights. 


In the field of medicine, too, there is increasing evidence which 
encourages me to believe that, perhaps in our lifetime, true brother- 
hood may become a reality. The number of hospitals throughout the 
nation which are accepting Negro physicians as interns, residents and 
attending staff members is steadily growing. In Chicago, Negro doc- 
tors are on the staff at Cook County, Children’s Memorial and Michael 
Reese. Elsewhere, Negro physicians have been appointed to such rep- 
resentative institutions as Philadelphia General, Newark City in 
Newark, N. J., Queens General in New York, Allegheny General in 
Pittsburgh, and Los Angeles County Hospital. Even more noteworthy 
are developments in the South: the Emory University medical school 
at Atlanta last year established a postgraduate clinic for Negro phy- 
sicians; the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in Baltimore has ad- 
mitted Negro physicians for postgradute education; and community 
hospitals in Virginia and Arkansas have also admitted Negro doctors. 

Just a few weeks ago, I came across a newspaper story about 
George Shearing, the brilliant pianist who has been blind since in- 
fancy. There are certain advantages, Shearing pointed out, in being 
blind. “For one thing,” he told the reporter who interviewed him, 
“T've never seen color, so I have no prejudice. I judge a man for 
himself, not by the color of his skin.” 

It struck me as rather ironic that this elementary lesson in broth- 
erhood should come from a man who is blind, but one who, in spite 
of what most of us would consider a tragic affliction, has greater 
insight than millions of people who see all too clearly but superficially. 

Someone once said, ‘Ideals are like stars. We cannot reach them 
but, like the mariners at sea, we can use them to chart the course.” 
I am confident that, if we set our hands to the task and work together 
instead of at cross purposes, we can win through this problem of human 
rights as we have won through so many other vital problems in the 
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past. I am hopeful that the last half of the twentieth century will 
see the task completed, and that some speaker in that not-too-distant 


day may choose for his talk the positive title, ““Brotherhood—a Reality, 
Not a Mirage.” 


John T. Rettaliata, engineer and educator, is President of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Give unto each his right to grow and to build for progress. Freedom to 
strive is the one right inherent in existence, the strong and the weak follow- 
ing his own purpose to the one great end of unity.” 


He who binds or limits his brother's purpose binds himself now and here- 


after. But he who extends his brother's opportunity builds for eternity. 
Choose ye!” | 
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The Significance of Oneness--- 
Principle or Expediency? 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 


The concept of the oveness of mankind is made more difficult of 
attainment by apathetic and mental attitudes toward it and the lack 
of the application of its principle which have characterized groups of 
the world’s people. Henry Adams, the historian, in his Education of 
Henry Adams, after observing what he called the “political morality” 
of the statesmen of England as they determined their policy on the 
basis of expediency toward our nineteenth century Civil War, con- 
cluded, ' Every card had a relative value. Principles had better be left 
aside; values were enough.” Specifically of Lord John Russell, he 
said, “Habitually, Russell said one thing and did another’; and of 
William Gladstone, ‘“‘He was the sum of contradictions.’”’ These con- 
clusions have been supported by subsequent history. Another in- 
stance of similar view is the statement in reference to the relations of 
England and the United States in the nineteenth century, that ‘‘Eng- 
land’s distress is America’s opportunity.” 


There have been innumerable instances in which _politically- 
minded :itatesmen and representatives of nations and peoples have not 
based their attitudes and actions on moral principles but rather on 
temporary expedients. They have stated without hesitation that the 
interests of their nations and governments influence them to recognize 
few ethical principles beyond selfish loyalty to their respective groups. 
It has been commonly noted that principles have been subordinated 
for the purpose of facilitating some end or purpose. 

Individuals tend to identify their interests with their nation or 
group and to become less critical of their policies because they recog- 
nize no principle beyond the loyalty which is demanded of all mem- 
bers of the group. It becomes expedient to adopt a mode of action 
which would not be ethically correct, but their moral needs are met 
by their selfish devotion to their group. The conflict of loyalties is 
not permitted to arise often enough to lead to the realization that 
there is a higher loyalty which does not accept the unethical conduct, 
although expedient, because it subordinates moral and basic princi- 
ples. 
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The problem of group relations and the process of achieving the 
acceptance of the oneness of mankind are made the more difficult by the 
adoption of expedient action rather than the application of principle 
to action. Although the principle may be recognized in religious phi- 
losophy, the problem remains without solution because the practice va- 
ries from the theory. In spite of the theory of Grecian democracy, 
there was no hesitation in calling non-Greeks by the name “barba- 
rians.”” Despite the Judaistic concept of the oneness of their God, 
the word “gentile” registered the difference between the Jews them- 
selves and others. Christian groups of people, although recognizing 
oneness in principle, have all too feebly endeavored to extend the con- 
cept beyond their own group boundaries. It is in this area of warfare 
between principle and expediency that men as individuals and groups 
have fought their most continuous struggles. 

For it has not been enough to recognize principle, it has been 
necessary to apply it. The chasm in human relations between moral 
acceptance and immoral conduct is closing but the need for giving 
impetus to the movement is becoming more evident, for so far as 
group relations are concerned, it is later than we think. The leader 
of the pulpit or platform who knows the principles which should guide 
him, soon develops tensions of conscience within himself as he re- 
alizes that there are differences between what he knows and what 
he does. Resolutions of ecclesiastical bodies exhort their membership 
in general terms which sound and re-echo their basic theories, but the 
statements are neither specific nor practical. They are more often 
like sounding brass and tinkling cymbals as they relate to realities. 

Oneness as a principle has had motivations from religious teach- 
ings. Christianity became a world religion through a development 
motivated by the missionary work of Paul, the Apostle. Jesus had 
lived and died among Jews. His teachings had been the founda- 
tion for the building of an all-embracing religious superstruc- 
ture. However, Paul was the organizer and builder who declared 
that the wall between Jew and Gentile was broken down and that 
Jesus was the Saviour of all mankind. It was Paul who said that there 
was one body and one spirit. This unity was to be attained. It was 
not to be reached by a prompt assent to its principles but by attaining 
“unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” 
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The divisions of Christianity were made wide by denominational 
rivalries. In spite of the song, “We are not divided, All one body we,” 
these divisions registered themselves in practice. Concrete evidence of 
the effects of division among the converts of missionaries was given 
at a Centenary Conference of Protestant Missions in London, in 1888, 
by a Chinese missionary who stated, ““We do the Chinese great injustice 
in keeping them isolated from each other. We narrow their sympa- 
thies. We create controversies and bickerings. We dim their Christian 
instincts. We positively retard vital religion among native converts. 
... They say plainly, ‘it is you foreigners who keep us apart.’ ” 

Great progress toward unity in foreign fields has been made by 
subsequent ecumenical conferences culminating in the World Council 
of Churches. While catholicism has been able to maintain a unity 
within itself, protestanism makes its way to unity with slow steps. Di- 
visions continue along national and racial lines as well as denomina- 
tional ones. But we are one with John Oxenham when he uges: 

Break down the old dividing walls 
Of sect and rivalry and schism, 


And heal the body of Thy Christ 
With anoint of Thy chrism. 


One church, one all-harmonious voice. 
One passion for Thy high Employs, 
One heart of gold without alloys, 
One striving for the higher joys, 

One Christ, one cross, one only Lord, 
One living of the Holy Word. 


Another expansive religion was Mohammedanism. Lewis Browne 
describes it with these words: “The supreme gift of Islam was the ideal 
of unity which it somehow drilled into the heads of a hundred races— 
not merely the unity of God, but even more, the unity of mankind. 
And preaching that ideal, commanding submission to the oneness of 
the universe as the highest of all virtues, it revolutionized life for mil- 
lions of fearful souls.” Browne then concluded, “Every other great 
religion taught more or less the same doctrine, but none with such 
fierceness and unrestraint.” 

One needs only to refer to Bahai principles, which recognize the 
unity of God, his prophets and people, as fundamental to the good 
life. The sayings of Abdu-l-Baha are significant ones in this respect: 
“Let your vision be world embracing, rather than confined to your 
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own self. ... Ye are all fruits of one tree, the leaves of one branch, 
the flowers of one garden. ...” We recall with interest his “Seven 
Candles of Unity,” which is a comprehensive statement of the princi- 
ples of world unity. 


The first candle is unity in the political realm, the early glimmerings of 
which can now be discerned. The second candle is unity of thought in world 
undertakings, the consummation of which will ere long be witnessed. The 
third candle is unity in freedom which will surely come to pass. The fourth 
candle is unity in religion which is the cornerstone of the foundation itself, 
and which, by the power of God, will be revealed in all its splendor. The 
fifth candle is the unity of nations—a unity which in this century will be se- 
curely established, causing all the peoples of the world to regard themselves as 
citizens of one common fatherland. The sixth candle is unity of races, making 
of all that dwell on earth peoples and kindreds of one race. The seventh 
candle is unity of language, i.e., choice of a universal tongue in which all 
peoples will be instructed and converse. Each and every one of these will 
inevitably come to pass, inasmuch as the power of the Kingdom of God will 
aid and assist in their realization. 


With direct conviction, Abdu-l-Baha states further, “If the oneness of 
the human world were established, all the differences which separate 
mankind would be eradicated.” 

This lofty ideal of the oneness of man has been the objective not 
only of world religions but it has also seized the imagination of think- 
ers from many special areas of life throughout the history of mankind. 
While statesmen and politicians have hesitated, although many have 
held the destinies of mankind in their hands, there have been those 
leaders through the ages who have championed the principle. Among 
these were Sully’s Grand Design of 1638, Abbe Saint Pierre’s Project 
for a Perpetual Peace of 1714, Bentham’s International Diet and 
similar proposals of principles of unity. Within the periods of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, this principle has been kept alive. 
H. G. Wells urged it upon the world throughout most of his writings. 

Such humanitarians as William Godwin in his Enguiry Concerning 
Political Justice (1793), Edward Carpenter in his Civilization: Its 
Cause and Cure (1889), and Charles Darwin in his Descent of Man, 
continued the motivation of this principle. Darwin wrote, “As man 
advances in civilization and small tribes are united into large communi- 
ties, the simplest reason would tell each individual that he ought to 
extend his social instincts and sympathies to all of the members of 
the same nation . . . this point being once reached, there is only an 
artificial barrier to prevent his sympathies extending to all nations 
and races.” Adam Smith in his Moral Sentiments held a similar idea 
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in describing the good will which ‘may embrace the immensity of the 
universe.’ This list of humanitarians, including Wendell Willike and 
his concept of “one world,” could be increased until the conclusion 
would be obvious that there were few in their number in whom there 
was altogether lacking the concept of oneness as a desirable goal. 
Oneness has abiding significance as a principle of life in the speeches 
and writings of the outstanding leaders of history. 

The more than seventy independent nations stand apart and are 
kept in their respective separate positions by their divergent national, 
industrial and racial interests, as each seeks to strengthen its nation state 
against other national units. However, with the world becoming a 
physically near neighborhood, it is necessary that we achieve sufficient 
good will and justice to lead these diversities of people, varieties of 
cultures and divisive elements to live like neighbors. The principle 
of oneness can be realized among these divergencies if we act upon 
principle and not delay for an expedient. People have wanted peace 
but they have had to experience war. 

Although we have expanding technical power, population in- 
creases faster than the food supply. Millions are hungry, poorly clothed 
and poorly housed. Peace cannot be had in the world without the 
termination of widespread hunger and starvation. Population and 
materials of the earth need to be brought into a closer balance. The 
Point Four Program is planned to aid in this imbalance among the 
impoverished peoples of the world. Fear and confusion mingled 
with regimentation have characterized the past three decades with 
peoples living under forces which divide rather than unite. 

From the point of view of world politics, it seems clear that if we 
fail to rebuild our human relations on some other basis than that of 
race; and if a minority of the world’s population who are white in- 
sists on lording it over the world’s majority who are colored, we will 
be destined for continued division among the peoples of the world. 
The world’s population is 2080 millions human beings of whom one- 
half are in Asia, a little over one-fourth in Europe, less than one-tenth 
in North and Central America, less than one-twelfth in Africa, less 
than one-twentieth in South America and five per cent in Oceania. The 
peoples of color range from two-thirds to three-fifths of the world’s 
total population. Moreover, it seems that a new era of population 
growth may be imminent in Asia, Africa, Central and South America. 
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Birth rates have been on the increase and death rates have been lowered 
in these areas due to improved health conditions. Peoples have held 
world sway not because of any inherent racial power, but mainly be- 
cause they have had control of the techniques and the materials; but 
so far as the majority of the world’s peoles are concerned, adjustments 
in human relations should take place if world peace is to be obtained. 
Intelligent action on the basis of principle, rather than fatal resigna- 
tion on the basis of expediency is needed in order to combat the 
spread of the malady of racism. Even the complacent should realize 
that the democratic tradition is not so permanently fixed that it cannot 
be affected in its world mission by racism on the American scene. 

In spite of these tendencies to division, the things which unite us 
are more important than those which divide us. It is the sense of 
oneness and interrelation which holds the world together. The field 
of medicine, as one of the areas of our life, has not known these di- 
visions. Some of our recently returned prisoners of war state that 
they were given the latest medicines—the sulfa drugs, penicillin and 
modern treatments—in many of their weaknesses. 

This idea is graphically stated by Raymond D. Fosdick in ‘A Re- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation: “Whether we wish it or not, 
an indelible pattern of unity has been woven into the society of man- 
kind. There is not an area of activity in which this cannot be illus- 
trated. An American soldier wounded on a battlefield in the Far 
East owes his life to a Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated the 
bacillus tetanus; a Russian soldier saved by a blood transfusion is in- 
debted to Lausteiner, an Austrian; a German soldier is shielded from 
typhoid fever with the help of a Russian, Metchnikoff; a Dutch ma- 
rine in the East Indies is protected from malaria because of the experi- 
ments of an Italian, Grassi; while a British aviator in North Africa 
escapes death from surgical infection because a Frenchman, Pasteur, 
and a German, Koch, elaborated a new technique. In peace as in war, 
we are all beneficiaries of contributions to knowledge made by nations 
in the world. Our children are guarded from diphtheria by what a 
Japanese and a German did; they are protected from smallpox by an 
Englishman’s work; they are saved from rabies because of a French- 
man; they are cured of pellagra through the researches of an Austrian 
From birth to death, they are surrounded by an invisible host—the 
spirits of men who never served a lesser loyalty than the welfare of 
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mankind. The best that every individual or group has produced any- 
where in the world has always been available to serve the race of 
man regardless of nation or color.” 


We have known this truth for a long time. Our failure to act 
on its principle and to make our lives conform to it has resulted in 
the great tragedy to human life in the twentieth century, whose wars 
have crippled and maimed the flower of men and women for two 
generations. Slowly we are reaching the conclusion of the essential 
oneness of the world and that with a world opportunity before us, 
there should be the collaboration of all in this task for the benefit 
of all. 

Are we to be led toward this goal by principle or expediency? 
Have we subordinated principle for the sake of reaching this ob- 
jective, and have we suppressed fundamental truth to a practical, 
political means of furthering our purpose? The answers to these ques- 
tions determine a moral issue of paramount importance to us as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. We have again and again reaffirmed our 
faith in our principles but we have not practiced them. When we 
have practiced them, the arguments from principle are less influential 
than those from expedient. 

In our contest with Russia and its satellites, we need the loyalty 
of the minorities and accordingly we could agree for the good treat- 
ment of them. As we fight peoples of color abroad, it has become 
more advantageous to have an integrated army opposing them than a 
segregated army. Are we adopting the expedient way to victory or 
are we acting with the principle of oneness as the motivation? As 
we confront communism which seems to advocate and practice the 
principle and program of the oneness of all peoples, have we decided 
that we too must appear to practice the principle because we can pre- 
sent a less vulnerable front and show that we are not divided against 
ourselves and that we practice what we preach? 


In the struggle between the slave world of communism and the 
free world of democracy, do we dare to act on the principles of demo- 
cratic faith, or will we permit our faith to become words spoken and 
written for the millions of Asia and Africa who develop scepticism, 
doubt and cynicism on the basis of the practice of our declared prin- 
ciples at home? In this respect, shall we act only because it is ex- 
pedient? Are we to associate ourselves devoutly in formal worship 
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with the doctrine of the oneness of God and not make its application 
to the brotherhood of man? This is a transfer as simple as it is pro- 
found. The individual who adheres to his principles and then ig- 
nores their application to life finds himself disturbed with inner 
tensions and qualms of conscience. We know that the segregation 
of peoples on the basis of race and color is wrong in principle but we 
do not have the courage to attack its evils with vigor and forthright- 
ness. We wait for expedients, although fully aware of the right- 
eousness of the principle to which we ascribe our allegiance. Often 
we wait for others to do that which we ourselves know to be right. 


Nevertheless, the walls are slowly crumbling and giving way to 
principle. But are we slowly abandoning the doctrine of a master 
race because our world, through science and technology, has become 
smaller? Are we discovering that the world’s peoples of color out- 
number others and for ultimate good will or survival, considerations 
must be given to the brotherhood of peoples? Are we beginning to 
think seriously of the program of peace because of our increasing 
capacity to destroy? 

Fear has been one of the recent continuing states in which the 
world has found itself. This state has been increased by the fashioning 
of weapons which destroy whole cities as well as individuals in armies 
and navies. Pilotless missiles with atomic explosives can now be 
directed to and from selected places. The release of nuclear energy 
with its incredibly destructive atomic weapons and the hydrogen and 
superatomic bombs are sources of our fears. Radiation has extended 
both our offense and our defense. And yet, we know that there is 
another importance of this realm of boundless energy which can be 
applied to man’s work—great advance in the conquest of disease, radi- 
cal improvement in the production of food and new areas of the good 
life. We seem to move toward these objectives with faltering steps, 
while we hasten toward the goal of destruction of our brothers, their 
properties and their lands. 

Modern wars destroy wealth and resources. When iron, steel, 
rubber, tin and aluminum are manufactured into weapons for war, 
they are quickly destroyed. Millions of tons of these useful materials 
are blown into bits never to be be recovered; a bomber costing a 
quarter of a million of dollars goes on a mission but fails to return. 
A battleship costing millions is sunk at sea. Hundreds of such losses 
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happen rapidly in our wars of modern times. Character and mind 
are also affected by war, as well as materials. In fact, the destructive- 
ness of war is incredible in the modern world. 

We face an enemy today, who may have some of the secrets of 
war production similar to our own, although we are quite conceited 
about our accomplishments and sceptical of theirs. Secretly, however, 
we are afraid. Behind the mask, we are uncertain. Perhaps, we 
should save ourselves, our young men, our wealth, our materials and 
seek a peace which will end this destruction. Are we, then, acting 
upon principle or the expediency of the time? 

A permanent international order will not be achieved through 
war. It will come through thought and organization and loyalty to 
high principles. Freedom from fear comes not through a military 
victory, however expedient this outcome may be. Security against 
war can be built only by people of principle. This is the lesson of the 
League of Nations. The first job before us is to win the war in which 
we are now engaged. This, too, calls for loyalty to principles long 
regnant in American life. The second job is to plan for building a 
peace. This is more important than the war itself. How fruitless were 
our efforts at the close of World War I, when we fought and termi- 
nated a so-called “war to end war’! How futile were the plans for 
peace which were drawn at the close of World War II! Expediency 
guided our statesmanship then. As we face war and peace today, we 
are called upon constantly to make our choice between principle and 
expediency. 

It is ironic that NATO officers are now taking instruction in the 
use of atomic weapons in Oberammergau, the seat of the famous Pas- 
sion play, which I saw there first two decades ago. This play depicting 
the life of Christ in its latest period was planned to inspire the exem- 
plification of His deeds as He faced apparent defeat. Now, men are 
there learning how to defend Him with weapons of desperation. What 
a contrast!—and yet, they say that it is expedient. NATO has become 
almost an alliance of the desperate rather than a federation based 
upon the principle of unity. Certainly a unity for peaceful purposes 
rather than one held together by a common danger is to be preferred. A 
unity motivated by good will, reverence for worthy principles and the 
good life for all are more excellent motivations than the haste for 
defense manifested in the organization of Western Europe. 
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We stand by as Africa seethes under the pressures of a fading 
imperialism, which releases its grasp all too slowly. Are we waiting 
for an expedient occasion to demonstate our belief in the freedom of 
submerged peoples? In the meantime, we would not dare to plan 
for the freedom, of which we talk, to be applied to Africa—as we did 
for Asia until our world was again on fire. To our credit, we hold a 
conference now and then on the African problem. Nevertheless, it 
should not be forgotten that the roots of a third world war are being 
planted in Africa, as those of the first were planted in Europe by 
Germany, and of the second in Asia by Japan. These roots are being 
watered and they are growing while the blossoms of our tree of democ- 
racy look beautiful but all too slowly and painfully become fruit. 

On the domestic scene, we know that segregation is wrong in 
principle, but we do not have the courage to attack its evils with vigor 
and forthrightness. We wait for expedients, although in our hearts 
we are aware of the righteousness of our cause. Men have said that 
Negro-Americans should accept segregation in institutions of learning 
because it gives them the opportunity of building their own institutions, 
and it means jobs not open on other levels. To an extent this is true. 
Several among us have decided that we are going to be loyal to princi- 
ples. We are opening our doors and our facilities to all qualified 
persons. These institutions originally intended for one special group 
are being opened to all groups, wherever the law and public policy 
will permit. We are building our programs of education and our 
facilities so that they will be equal and we are preparing to meet equal 
standards. Applicants from majority groups may not accept the invi- 
tation, for various reasons, but we shall act upon accepted democratic 
principles while using the expedients temporarily at hand. Here, the 
principle and the expedient may join hands. 

Men have said that we should pass fair employment practices 
legislation in certain areas because it will be “good for business,” but 
too often the basic democratic principle is ignored. They have also 
said that we must treat our Negro, Jewish, Japanese, Mexican and 
other minorities fairly because it is for our national and international 
interests. As a matter of fact, race is no longer an internal issue. It 
is a world issue. For this reason, it is said that men are now demand- 
ing that we must do something about the race problem in the United 
States. 
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Another instance of this divergence between the principle and 
the expedient is shown in times of distress among peoples. The period 
of distress, even for our enemies, has always opened the hearts of many 
who were perviously opposed to such kindly thoughts for these per- 
sons. The periods of fire and flood have led us to give unselfishly 
and think kindly, even in war, of Germans, Japanese and Chinese. 
Why should we not be influenced to this end by our moral principles, 
rather than by some temporary urge which really pleases and raises 
our esteem of ourselves? Or are we sincerely helping in distress and 
then forgetful of the long-run principle of fraternity? As the poet 
writes: 

God, what a world, if men in street and mart 
Felt that same kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them in the face of fire and flood 
Rise to the meaning of True Brotherhood. 

There are those who state that principles can be best accepted as 
we proceed to them through the expedient. They would have us take 
advantage of the situations requiring the change of our practices with 
the expectation that the adoption of the principles would follow. The 
frightening thing about expediency is that it justifies itself to itself. 
While principle is unjustified. The voice of its advocates is hushed. 
There is more than deep humiliation in the confessional sentence: 
“We have left undone those things which we ought to have done.” 
The people with the principles often stand by and do nothing until the 
expedient occasion arises. 

We doubt very much that individual or national character can be 
built on this basis, for as soon as the situation changes, the expe- 
diency has changed, and the old condition returns. Only when action 
develops from moral principle can we hope to have abiding change. 
If principle should be added to an expedient action, which may have 
shocked one into its recognition, definite progress has been made. For 
unity is not the mere acceptance of a principle, it is a growth. We 
climb the hill to find unity at the top, while there is division at the 
bottom of the hill. Trapped before we know it, between the top 
and the bottom, between the principle and the practice, we feel no re- 
sponsibility for action. And so we rationalize: ‘The time is not ripe.” 
“You cannot legislate goodness.” ‘““We cannot hasten racial equality.” 
“We must wait.” 

Thus, the man or woman of principle argues himself out of the 
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struggle for that which is right and true because the time is not pro- 
pitious and the expedient has not arisen. Something more than ra- 
tionalizing is needed. We would not question the need of the state- 
ment of principles, but there is need for a consistent application of 
them so that there is also an intelligent and consistent plan of action. 
This involves personal commitment and social action on the part of 
those who adhere to their religious ideals. The resolutions of organi- 
zations often do not mean very much in practical ways, because those 
who adopt them believe in expediency rather than fearless social 
engineering. 

No account of the development of religion can be complete with- 
out reference to the application of the eternal principle of oneness 
of God and of man. This application should be made by men and 
women of principle. It should not be occasioned by war, economic 
need, political pressure, foreign alliance, international friendship or 
other expedient motivation which brings us closer together, but by the 
long-time abiding principles of our religious faiths. While God will 
be at work in all of these happenings molding his world through us 
into a better place in which to live, the subjection of principle to expe- 
diency leads to evasiveness, deception and ethical bankruptcy. 

Permanent and enduring change will come only through ethical 
principles. If we advance rapidly in the translation of our religion 
and our democratic ideal into practical activities, the concept of one- 
ness will summon others not of this fold to the privilege and responsi- 
bility of world unity. The resistance may be great, but the cause is 
greater. Loyalty to principle is noble. Action in expediency is com- 
mon. There need not be antagonism between these two. No religious 
person can wait for expediency when his principles are involved in a 
moral action. Oneness through the application of principle can be a 
permanent gain. Oneness through action in expediency can be a tem- 
porary result. What is your choice in facing this moral dilemma? 
We cannot escape the problem without resolving it. But we should 
ever remember that the end does not justify the means. The distress 
of our brothers is not our only opportunity. Their prosperity may also 
be our opportunity. Principles are not to be “left aside.” They 
should be our guideposts. 

Let us act on principle, seize the opportunity offered in cases of 
expediency so that principle can be related to it and infused with it. 
We who believe in action on principle and those who believe in action 
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in expediency can unite our means and ends if our purposes are 
sincere. Together, the advocates of principle in action and the de- 
votees of expediency can tear down the walls of separation between 
nations and peoples. Significance can be given to oneness, as all strive 
to: 


Tear down the walls! God made of one 
All men who live upon the earth. 

He is our Father, we His sons, 
Whatever be our human birth. 


Tear down the walls that separate 

And breed estrangement, pride and hate. 
The poor, the oppressed, the rich, the great 
Are brothers in one human state. 


Charles H. Wesley, President of Central State — 
is the author of several books and of many magazine articles 
at historical and sociological interest. 
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Ambassadors of True Democracy* 
SARAH PATTON BOYLE 


When Rudyard Kipling was asked to write a poem acclaiming the 
victories of England, instead of writing a song of triumph, he wrote 
a poignant warning that new moral responsibilities always go with 
victory. Every stanza ended, “Lord God of Hosts, Be With Us Yet, 
Lest We Forget, Lest We Forget!” 

The NAACP has virtually won its long fight. Although a great 
deal remains to be done, the snowball of integration is now so near 
the brow of the hill that just a few lusty shoves will send it over. 
Then what? Why then the real struggle will have just begun—the 
struggle to win the peace. 

American Negroes will shortly be faced with what is probably 
the heaviest responsibility ever laid upon a minority—that ot realizing 
the brotherhood of man and the democratic ideals of our nation. For 
in America the light of these principles now shines chiefly through 
our Negro pecple. 

Until three years ago I was a typical white Southerner, which is 
to say that I lived in an all-white world. Like most Southerners I had 
the warmest feelings towards Negroes, but I accepted the status quo 
without the faintest realization that it was contrary to the principles 
for which we all stand. If it had not been for the NAACP I would 
still be in my white prison for it was through the admission of our 
first Negro student to the University of Virginia where my husband 
teaches, that I became aware that I was really in a prison, and that I 
might be able to escape. 

Listen carefully now, for this is important: The very first thing 
that confronted me when I stepped out of my white prison was the 
modern Negro’s superior grasp of democracy. As I began to know 
the educated Negroes in my community I realized that here are people 
who understand the American ideal much better than the people of 
my own group understand it. All the struggles and agonies of the 
Negro have been like fertilizer and workings in the garden of their 
humanity. Stepping as I did from a group which has been kept child- 





*Speech given by Mrs. Boyle before the 7th District NAACP Branches of 
Virginia — September 20, 1953. 
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ishly unthinking by easy living, I was confronted with the virile ideal- 
ism and human understanding of most of the Negro leaders of today. 

The modern Negro has a firm grasp on American ideals which 
white America has not enjoyed since Jeffersonian days. Did you ever 
stop to think that the situation of the Negro almost parallels that of 
white Americans before the Revolution? England discriminated against 
us and oppressed us in the same ways in which the whites now dis- 
criminate against and oppress Negroes. And the result has been the 
same. Negroes today are swept with a realization of the dignity of 
man, the rights of every individual and the certainty that brotherhood 
is the destiny of the human race. It was the realization of these dy- 
namic truths—a realization born of oppression and hardship— which 
gave to Jeffersonian Americans the spiritual brawn which made our 
nation great. The virility of this vision, however, has become sadly 
weakened in the white group. As our memory of oppression faded, the 
vision faded too. But happily there is one group of Americans to 
whom these ideals are still dynamic. Because our Negroes are op- 
pressed just as our colonies were once oppressed, these truths have for 
them the powerful thrust which originally drove them into the con- 
stitution of the nation. 

Negro Americans alone are in a position to understand what the 
Fathers of our Constitution were talking about. White Americans are 
like protected children. Having always had their basic needs supplied 
they give their attention to superficialities. The average white man 
never thinks about the innate dignity of man because he has never had 
his dignity challenged. He has never even known a man who has had 
his dignity challenged. Since such a thing is completely outside of 
his experience, it cannot be for him a living issue. But when such a 
childlike white man is given the opportunity to know a superior Negro, 
for whom the dignity of man is a vital truth, this truth comes alive 
for this white man also. It is the same with the principles of freedom, 
equality and the right to chosen pursuits. White Americans are not 
aware of the nature of these rich fulfillments, because their experience 
has never included a lack of them. 


If the United States is to recapture a realization of the principles 
upon which she was founded, it must be with the help and guidance 
of our Negroes. 


I am afraid that most Negroes see the majority group as a white 
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giant, deliberately oppressing them through ill will. But actually you 
are being oppressed by a white child, who is guilty of the terrible but 
unconscious tyranny of children. Your oppressor is not the ruthless, 
cold-hearted creature he appears to be, but simply a child, too ignorant 
and too inexperienced to grasp his own cruelty. 

When I first tried to escape from my white prison, I found Ne- 
groes who helped me and Negroes who hindered me. Those who 
helped me treated me as though I were a lovable but not very bright 
child. They assumed that I meant well and wanted to learn, but that 
I understood nothing about the Negro or about the situation or about 
the promises which are made in our Constitution. They were right. I 
was completely ignorant of all these things and I did want to learn. 

The Negroes who hindered me assumed that I understood these 
facts perfectly, and that I behaved as I did simply because I was preju- 
diced and felt racially superior. These people wounded and bewildered 
me so much that if it had not been for the Negroes who were paternal- 
istic toward me, I would have shrunk back into my prison and would 
still be there. You might think that a white person would resent a 
paternalistic attitude from a Negro. I assure you that if it is true 
paternalism—that is, if it is extended in love and sympathy—and is 
not mere hostile condescension, far from resenting it, he is deeply 
grateful. 

The person who helped me most was T. J. Sellers, who was then 
editor of our local Negro newspaper. He had started his career as a 
school teacher and he treated me exactly as though I were a first grader. 
He explained everything at least twice and gave me plenty of examples 
and illustrations. And he never forgot to give me encouragement and 
praise, and to tell me I was doing just fine whenever my slow compre- 
hension grasped the most elementary truth. In my entire life I have 
never been so breathlessly interested in anything as I was in these 
perfectly elementary facts he taught me about Negroes and the condi- 
tion of our American democracy. 

My attitude was typically Southern in all respects. One of the 
surprising things about white Southerners is their childish ignorance 
of all these things. Another is their childish eagerness to learn. The 
whole South is far readier for integration than any except a very few sus- 
pect. Through the efforts of the NAACP enough Negroes have already 
been planted in the white group to expand the thinking of white South- 
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erners almost beyond recognition. Awareness of the issues of integration 
is spreading rapidly in every Southern state. There are many examples 
of this large-scale awareness, but my favorite example concerns a fight 
for brotherhood which was instituted entirely by white Southerners 
within their own group. 

The struggle began June, 1952, when the Board of Sewanee Uni- 
versity, in Tennessee, met to debate the question of whether Negroes 
should be encouraged to enter Sewanee’s theological school. ‘‘En- 
couraged” was the right word for no Negroes had ever applied. Se- 
wanee University is owned by the 22 Southern dioceses of the Episco- 
pal Church. It is a private school and not subject to Federal rulings. 
So the decision to face the issue was entirely voluntary. After a long 
and heated discussion the Board decided that Southerners were not 
quite “ready” for integration in this school. They voted 45 to 12 
against it. Now this is exactly what you would expect, isn’t it? But 
here is something you would not expect; and which could not have 
happened five years ago: All over the South whites arose and re- 
jected the decision of the Board as an insult! Eight of the nine mem- 
bers of the Theological Faculty at Sewanee resigned in protest. The 
students polled themselves and reported that 97% favored the admis- 
sion of Negroes. Southern women’s auxiliaries protested against the 
decision, and letters poured in condemning it. Church papers ran 
scathing editorials demanding a reversal of the “unjustifiable decision” 
and a transplanted Southerner, now dean of a famous New York ca- 
thedral, refused an honorary degree from Sewanee on the ground that 
he did not wish to be associated with “white divinity.” So the board 
decided to spend a year studying the situation and to vote on it again 
in the light of what they learned. They did this, and at their annual 
meeting June, 1953, the issue was introduced once more. Believe it 
or not, when the votes were counted the result was seventy-eight to six 
in favor of integration. 

This clearly demonstrates the readiness of white Southerners to 
change once they really understand the facts and the issues involved. 
Please note, however, that if the NAACP had not won its suits to 
admit Negroes to state universities this issue never would have been 
brought up at Sewanee at all. 

Members of the NAACP too often think of its successes as drops 
of equality in a bucket of discrimination and expect that many years 
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will be required for the bucket to become full. But actually the work 
of the NAACP is like the broadcasting of seeds. Each seed springs 
up to bear many seeds of its own. A few lawsuits to admit Negroes 
to Southern universities have resulted in more than three dozen private 
colleges voluntarily opening their doors, just as Sewanee did. And 
every white school which admits Negroes gives thousands of white 
Southerners their first opportunity to know educated Negroes, and to 
hear the message they bring. 

I urge you to remember that not only is the NAACP the means 
of giving the Negro an apportunity of self-betterment but a/so it is 
the means of giving him the opportunity of bettering the Nation. We 
need Negro ambassadors to the white group who will explain the Ne- 
gro’s situation and his feelings towards it. We need Negro mission- 
aries to the white group who will reawaken an understanding of the 
ideals of democracy and the spiritual truths of brotherhood. Every 
Negro who has the opportunity to contact whites must regard himself 
as an ambassador or a missionary. The NAACP has opened the way 
for these ambassadors and missionaries. If these delegates will now 
accept their responsibility to guide and to help members of the white 
group, great and wonderful changes will take place in the nation. We 
will see the dawning of true democracy. 

America desperately needs the special insights and forms of ma- 
turity which our Negro people have developed in the course of their 
oppression. Give these abundantly to the nation and you will abun- 
dantly receive. 


I shall close with a portion of the Peace Prayer of St. Francis of 
Assisi. I hope you will all pray it along with me: 


O Lord, make us instruments of Thy peace; where there is hatred, let us 
sow love; where there is injury, pardon; F nse there is discord, union; where 
there is doubt, faith. 

O Divine Master, grant that we may not so much seek to be consoled as to 
console; to be understood as to understand; to be loved as to love. Amen.— 


Mrs. Sarah Patton Boyle, wife of a professor of dramatics at the 
University of Virginia is a descendant of President Zachary 
Taylor; a second cousin of the late General George Patton and a 
great-granddaughter of John Mercer Patton, one time Governor 
of Virginia. Governor Patton’s father was General Hugh Mercer 
whose apothecary a is a landmark in Fredericksburg, Va. 
Both of her grandfathers helped win the battles of Bull Run 
near where Mrs. Boyle made her speech Sunday in which she 
forecast a new day for the South. In the battles, Col. John 
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Mercer Patton Jr. was one of “Stonewall” Jackson's regimental 
commanders and the other was Franklin Stringfellow, General 
Lee’s personal scout. Dr. Stringfellow Barr, author of “Let's 
Join the Human Race,” and “Citizens of the World,” formerly 
president of St. John’s College, is Mrs. Boyle’s first cousin. Mrs. 
Boyle’s family once owned and lived in the famous Carlyle 
House in Alexandria. 


We recite this genealogy to show that ancestry and tradition 
combine to thus make Mrs. Boyle a true daughter of the South. 


Signed, 


E. B. HENDERSON, Vice-President of the 
Virginia Branch of the NAACP. 


Democracy waits on the educated human will. 
In the hearts of men are the facts of life. 
The problem of democracy is a spiritual problem. 


—Cope 
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African Sculpture and Animism* 
LADISLAS SEGY 


African art possesses a unique attraction. Those who have been 
exposed to the contemplation of African art, especially those who 
have been able to look at examples in their homes, viewing them at 
leisure and through changes of mood, have observed a marked differ- 
ence in their reaction to African sculptures as compared to other works 
of art. They have found that African sculpture evoked very powerful 
emotional reactions, that a strong tie had established itself between 
them and the work. The enjoyment of all genuine works of art result 
in an emotional experience; but the intensity and depth of this expe- 
rience is greater in the case of African art than with other work. 

How may one define this difference in the level of emotional re- 
actions? Human emotions are, of course, the content of any valid 
work of art, but the level varies from work to work. For example, the 
religious feeling inspired by a Romanesque sculpture or a Rouault paint- 
ing is of a deeper level than that evoked by late Gothic sculpture or a 
Marie Laurencin painting. All are genuine works of art, but the level 
of emotional content diffeis. Analogously, our reactions to the dif- 
ferent works will arise from different emotional levels in ourselves. 

Let us compare African sculpture with modern French painting, 
so akin to each other in spirit. 

A Picasso painting obviously expresses Picasso, a human being of 
the twentieth century. He is the product of today and his work will 
synthesize the basic characteristics of today’s living. One painting 
may capture a sense of contemporary disorder in a decomposition of 
visual reality; another may express an impulse of aggression. Although 
feelings of disorder and aggression may be as old as humanity, Picasso, 
through his special style expresses the tensions of our time, the anxiety 
conditioned by present-day living and uncertainty. When we respond 
to Picasso’s work, this anxiety is evoked in us. 

For purposes of simplification we have used in our discussion of 
African sculpture a characteristic contemporary mood—that of anxiety. 
Our aim is to show that there is another type of anxiety, lying at a 





*Published in French in Psyche: Revue Internationale des Sciences de ! Homme 
et de Psychanalyse. Paris, France. No. 76, Mars 1953. 
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deeper level, which is probably more universal than the anxiety caused 
by today’s living. We refer to the anxiety of basic human fear, the 
roots of which are imbedded in our childhood. This anxiety, which, 
in neurotic stages can handicap a human being and inhibit his func- 
tioning, is fundamental in human beings. It goes deeper than the 
fear of war, for instance. One can still carry through one’s daily 
tasks, despite the anxieties roused by fear of war. In those, how- 
ever, whose anxiety is the product of fear complexes fixated in child- 
hood, functioning becomes difficult. They cannot carry out their 
daily tasks. Thus we can see that the idea of levels of emotional 
reaction is not mere theoretical concept. We can see it exemplified 
in life itself. 

African sculpture was created, we feel, to cope with such basic 
human emotions, with the emotions which go into character formation; 
and which, when there is a failure of adjustment, produce the imbal- 
ances which we call neuroses. It is fear, which paralyzes most of our 
actions; and it was fear also with which the African had to cope and 
which he met with the strategy of animism and of sculpture making— 
of which we shall speak later. 

The difference in the observer's emotional reaction toward a 
modern painting and toward African sculpture is not as evident and 
conscious as indicated above. It is often expressed only in an attitude. 
But this attitude may be quite indicative of inner reactions. We may 
consider such attitudes as symptomatic. The observer may desire to 
see a modern painting over again, but he often desires to possess the 
African sculpture. Thus one evokes a feeling of contemplation, the 
other a craving for ownership. This is a significant difference. The 
desire to possess an object signifies a need to establish an intimate 
relationship with it. The first is an esthetic response; the second an 
emotional response, on a deep organic level. 

These observations are not hypotheses. They are based upon the 
writer’s contacts with the public as the director of an art gallery 
specializing in African art who has been, therefore, in a unique posi- 
tion to gauge general reactions. We may add, that conversations 
with a large number of actual collectors of African sculptures have 
borne out these obesrvations. One of them characterized the urge 
to collect African sculpture by the phrase, “he has got the bug.” He 
thought of desire as a disease—another indication that the feeling 
of possession is organic. | 
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To make clear the symptomatic importance of the desire to col- 
lect and own African art, let us define the difference between this 
and the collecting of other works of art—stamps, weapons, etc. 
Collecting is done from different viewpoints. One is to fill out, by 
securing missing examples, a certain series of objects; another is to 
satisfy the desire to acquire the rare and unique; another is to gain 
esthetic pleasure. In addition to the pleasure it brings, all collecting 
has a deeper motivation. Or we may say that the pleasure is in the 
satisfaction of psychological need. In the sheer fact of possession one 
acquires a feeling of power. The possession of the unique is felt as 
the mark of exceptional power. Bidding in the galleries becomes, 
for certain people, a contest of power—a bargain is valued as a vic- 
tory over an adversary, in this case the art dealer. It may also serve 
more apparent reasons, such as investment, publicity, vanity, all of 
which, however, also have their deeper psychological causes. 

In collecting African sculpture, however, the case is different. The 
collector's first acquisition is a very significant and deeply-felt emo- 
tional experience—although on the unconscious level. And in adding 
objects to his collection, he seeks to re-experience this powerful emo- 
tion. African art touches something directly inside of us. The col- 
lection of any other art work does not involve the collector at so deep 
an emotional level. 

It is now in order to inquire: What is the psychological impetus 
behind the creation of African sculptures? Why is it that the works 
of so-called “primitive” or illiterate people have such communion 
with the psyche of the most sophisticated people of today? 

To find the answers to these questions we must go back to the 
emotions, which impelled the African to carve the sculpture and see 
what counterparts of these emotions can be found in the psyche of 
modern man. Naturally the emotions of an African like those of a 
modern Western man are of great diversity. But for our purpose, 
it is feasible to select a basic impulse, one of the primordial emo- 
tions, which is to be observed in all West African statuary, and see 
whether this emotion is universal enough to be a mental component 
of modern Western man as well. 

Sculpture making, as can be seen in the history of art, began not 
as an esthetic impulse, but as a religious need. At the time of Venus 
of Willendorf, for instance, the religious feeling was within the realm 
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of magic, and the sculpture was used as a ritual object. Thus it was 
organic with the exercise of a religious faith. To believe that such a 
sculpture can be useful, can aid those who made them or those who 
adored them, was based—and this was true, at one time or another of 
all peoples—on a faith called animism. 

Animism is also the basic concept of the West African peoples. 
Without it, there would have been no need to carve objects, to make 
them symbolize human figures or faces (masks). They fulfilled a 
basic human craving, a fundamental need and aspiration of all men. 
Animism has been dealt with in many anthropological writings on 
primitive cultures. Here, however, we will deal with it in a new con- 
text, its resemblances to our own mental make-up. Through this 
approach we hope to substantiate our suggestions, that it is on such 
common emotional levels that the appeal of African sculptures to 
the man of today can be explained. 

Animism is the belief that an inanimate object, which may be a 
natural object such as a rock or a wooden sculpture, has animation or 
life. But the African concept of such animated life is more complex 
than our concept of ‘‘soul” with which it is often compared. In the 
African concept the life substance is also called ‘‘vital breath” and 
remains on earth after death. The vital breath of others can be ac- 
quired and thereby one’s own vital breath can be augmented. Thus, 
properly speaking, animism does not mean that a statue or a mask 
has life but rather that it is the support or abode of a specific spirit. 


This specific spirit can be the vital breath of an ancestor, the spirit 
or genius of a rock or a tree, etc. Such animistic beliefs acquire, on 
interpretation, a vital psychological role. Animism becomes a crav- 
ing to concretize man’s desires for security. The belief that a sculp- 
ture becomes the embodiment of a spirit is only an outward rationali- 
zation, since, obviously, a piece of sculpture cannot have life. The 
act of life occurs in the psyche of the individual who has faith in 
animism, in his relationship to the sculpture. Thus, in actuality, the 
inanimate object does not become the abode of an invisible spirit, but 
the embodiment of man’s wishes and hopes, which he projects into 
the sculpture. 

The projection of one’s own wishes becomes important when 
the wish arises out of basic human instincts stored in the psyche as 
repressed emotion. The statue then, through the mechanism of ani- 
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mistic faith, concentrates or focuses the wish, which often is only 
vaguely perceived in the consciousness although it insistently de- 
mands satisfaction. It provides the means for the individual to un- 
load, transfer and project his own wish. In this it is similar to other 
religious practices. 

Our main interest in this paper being African sculpture, we shall 
discuss the man-sculpture relationship in view of animism, investigating 
how animism affects the relationship of the African to his sculpture 
and, at the same time, attempt an interpretation of the meaning the 
African concept can have for us. As stated above the African creates 
his sculpture not from an esthetic urge but from a religious need. 


In this creation he may be actuated by any basic emotion or need. 
Let us illustrate through two: (1) wish-fulfillment; (2) guilt-feel- 
ing. In the first instance his activity may be based upon the craving 
or wish to be helped in some actual life situation with which the 
individual is unable to cope unaided. He seeks the help of an outside 
power. Regarding other ordinary human beings as unable to cope 
with the situation as himself, he turns to supernatural powers or 
spirits. In this he follows an established tradition. He acts “because 
his father did in the same manner.” This, of course, is true of re- 
ligious practice in any society. The spirits are invisible, but they are 
present, and they possess menacing powers. Thus their presence is 
comparable in our terminology to a “fantasy.” Their real force can 
be detected, because they are feared. To overcome this fear, or rather, 
as a first step, to make the fantasy real and therefore tangible enough 
to be dealt with, the African concretizes them in the form of sculp- 
tures. 

This process is analogous to the situation which comes to light in 
psychoanalytical investigation, when it is established that the neurotic 
person’s fear is caused by an unreal fantasy. On establishing the cause 
of the fear, we have made an uncertain, but troubling emotion, con- 
crete through knowing it; by living it through during the analysis, 
the cause of fear is removed. Where the African concretizes this 
fear in a statue we deal with it through raising it into our conscious- 
ness. But in all cases “fear of fear” has the same power. In Africa 
it may be called “spirit,” in other terminologies “demon,” “satan” 
or “devil”; and we today may call it the “unconscious.” For the Afri- 
can the a priori belief in the life of sculpture, or animism, results 
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in the faith that such objects will be the abode of a particular spirit 
who can help him. 

The steps outlined below are, naturally, not conscious; nor do 
they follow the pattern exactly in actual behavior. The African’s 
psyche is prepared, by these psychological steps, for a transference of 
his wishes. He puts his wish into the statue by verbally voicing it, 
often in the form of a prayer. He prostrates himself before the 
statue, creating a mental state of subordination in which faith can 
function. This is a state of utmost lostness and helplessness, fostering 
a great eagerness to be helped and resulting in a great susceptibility 
to suggestion. The powers of autosuggestion lie within the indi- 
vidual; he needs only a point of support or focusing to give the pow- 
ers within himself free play of action. The psychological effect of 
prayer is probably as old as humanity. The search for help, the be- 
lief that prayer will be heard by God or a higher power, produces 
the same effect in our inner self as the African’s prayer before his 
statue. It is not the object to which we pray, which is important— 
it is the voicing of our wish, the verbalizing of our helplessness and of 
faith in the supernatural powers to give effect to our wish. This 
belief and the African’s complete subordination to his great desire 
that his wish should be fulfilled results in a “blessed” acceptance of 
his own faith and the belief that the powers within the statue w/// 
help. With this the wish actually is fulfilled. The individual has 
acquired the self-assurance and belief that with the help he has 
been granted ritually, he will succeed. This is most effective and 
spectacular when the wish is to be cured of a sickness of psychogenic 
origin. (Comparable healing has occurred in pilgrim shrines such as 
Lourdes in France and St. Anne de Beaupre in Canada). 

We have sought in this analysis to show that the African’s rela- 
tionship to sculpture is organic and can solve deep-lying psychological 
problems. The search for protection is primary in human life. Fear 
of aloneness, of being unable to cope with reality has its probable 
source in the infant's first awareness of not being held by his mother, 
but being left alone in his crib. Another primary human need is 
fulfillment of our wishes. We well know what conflicts and crippling 
repressions the denial of these wishes can bring in adulthood. 


In the second instance another basic psychological problem un- 
derlies the man-sculpture relationship; another type of fear—that of 
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guilt-feeling. Fear of transgressing taboos is such a guilt-feeling. It 
is analogous with the “command of conscience.” We shall see that 
any of these psychological states of mind has its place in the man- 
sculpture relationship in animism. Conscience or guilt-feeling operates 
in the following way in the relation of animist man to his sculpture: 
the individual is aware of his wish but is inhibited from realizing it 
by the disapproval of his conscience. He may fulfill his desire in 
spite of the prohibiting forces but at the cost of guilt-feeling and 
anxiety. He may even be driven to do so by an unconscious urge 
to be punished for unconscious guilt-feelings. 

What, then, is this conscience of the unconscious? Part of it 
is the internalization of moral codes, consciously taught to us. How- 
ever, the conscience of the unconscious is mainly formed of ta- 
boos or associations with objects seen in childhood, many of which 
have passed out of the memory. Their importance is, however, so 
real, they are so deeply inbedded in our psyche that, although, as 
adults we recognize their invalidity, we cannot dispose of them 
by reason. In crucial situations, this unconscious conscience takes 
over command of our actions. This conflict between reality and 
fantasy often results in great emotional conflicts which may find 
expression in neurotic symptoms. These feelings are not unique with 
us; they affect any people on the earth. The African coped with 
them through animism. 

For the African, as for us, the commands of conscience are 
mainly associated with early childhood, the commanding force being 
the mother or father. It is quite unimportant, for the validity of these 
taboos, whether actually the father (restricting ourselves to one 
parent for convenience) is alive or dead. The guilt-feeling, having 
entered the organic structure of the psyche of the individual, has no 
further real connection with the father, living or dead. The African, 
however, uncomfortable with invisible forces, reconcretizes the con- 
cept of father into the statue used in Ancestor Cult. Seeking to live 
out a desire which conflicts with guilt-feeling, the African consults 
the father image. He voices his wish before the Ancestor statue 
as he presents food offerings to it. He knows, in advance, that such 
offerings will gain the goodwill of his father’s spirit; thus he is as- 
sured of approval of his wish. Contrast that assurance with our hope 
that our prayers will be heard. This certainty of the African is the 
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key to his success in removing guilt-feeling, freeing himself from the 
“fear of fear,’ and thereby enabling himself to act freely to fulfill 
his wish. Thus anxiety over taboo transgression, and its subse- 
quent torment of guilt is removed, the father’s approval having been 
gained for the action. 

In the Western mind, taboo transgression is often accomplished 
with fear from the very outset, which the subject is conscious of “over- 
coming” or repressing. This means that the guilt-feeling remains 
though it is repressed by an act of volition. The residual guilt-feel- 
ing indicates an ineffective or incomplete solution of the problem. 
The initial fear has not been removed nor the cause eliminated. From 
the unconscious it will “hit back” on occasion. The African eliminated 
the initial fear and the intellectual process of overcoming fear. With 
the father’s advance approval no guilt-feeling remains; and no search 
for atonement for transgressing the taboos will hamper his course in 
fulfilling his desires. 

When the similarity between our psychological mechanism and 
that of the African, leads us on similar paths in solving our psycho- 
logical problems, we may find ourselves having the same type of as- 
sociations in our relationship to sculptures. The impulse to concretize 
unconscious feelings (which for the sake of simplicity we may call 
“fear’) in a statue is the meeting point. Since, at this level, the Afri- 
can and Western mind can meet, we may assume that they meet also 
on the “receiving end” when looking at sculpture which is the embodi- 
ment of a commonly felt feeling—expression. 

As indicated above, all sculpture making began with animism, 
with a powerful attachment to and dependence upon sculpture or 
other inanimate objects. If this is true, since childhood is said to be 
a recapitulation of the experience of the human race, then, as chil- 
dren we must all have been “‘animists.” Can we see this in our child- 
hood? Yes. The infant in the crib already has objects with which 
he plays or puts into his mouth, the organ with which he contacts 
reality. As consciousness dawns for him, he experiences his first 
tragedy—separation from his mother when he is put to bed. He feels 
lost, threatened by the darkness, by the fear of being alone. But this 
fearful darkness, we may assume, is peopled by a living something— 
we may call it spirit. As comfort was caused by a living being (his 
mother) so discomfort, not of visible origin, may be caused by another 
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but invisible being. He can then be consoled by a do// or an animal 
figure, which he holds close in his arms. (The word doll, itself, is 
a shortened form of the Greek word for image or idol—eidolon.) 
Through the innate concept of animism he transfers the concept of 
protective mother into an inanimate object—the doll. The protective 
power thus projected in the doll removes the fear of being alone. He 
is then freed from fear—gains peace—and is able to fall asleep. Such 
childhood experiences are not effaced. We merely “outgrow” them, to 
be reminded of their continued existence when, under emotional pres- 
sure, we regress into infantile stages. An acute stage of such re- 
gression is doll-fetishism, of which we have many examples in history. 
We must stress this if we are to understand that animism /s part of 
us. Strong attachment to objects may be rationalized in other ways; 
but its power comes from deep survivals of animism within us. 

Animism is not exclusive with the African or with our childhood. 
All religions, everywhere, exhibit animistic concepts in one form or 
other. The Buddhist and Hindu religions have their images. Even 
the iconoclastic Moslems believe in the power of the “Kaaba” stone. 
The Jewish religion, although forbidding carved images, attributes 
spiritual power to a scroll (Torah), and so on. Amulets, crosses, 
pictures of saints—all, at bottom, are animistic expressions. 

We have demonstrated, we hope, the similarities between the 
open animism of the African and its concealed form in us; and their 
similar relationships to psychological problems. Animism, it must, 
however, be emphasized, is only one method used by human beings 
for fulfillment of their wishes. The use of carved images is only a 
strategy, establishing dependence upon the help of powers believed 
to reside in the sculpture. The feeling itself, the individual’s expec- 
tations from the carved image, differs in type, quality and level, ac- 
cording to the make-up of the individual psyche. 

Accepting the premises outlined above, we may ask how this 
animistic relationship may be achieved between the African sculpture 
and ourselves. We have to analyze thus, the process of communica- 
tion between objects and ourselves. 

Our relationship with African art is, first of all, that of any work 
of art and the onlooker. All such relationships are emotional, the dif- 
ferences are only in degree. This emotional relationship has led to 
numerous theories of art appreciation which seek to explain the in- 
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tricate psychological process which occurs. Our limited space per- 
mits only a short and incomplete description of this process. 


When the African starts with the complex feelings described 
above, he chooses forms which will express the particular concept 
with which he is preoccupied. Thus, for example, the juxtaposition 
of angular shapes will produce an aggressive effect; or the combina- 
tion of angular forms with round forms may produce an inner tension 
of forms. This is what we call the “plastic language” of sculpture 
making. The onlooker responds to the inherent emotional quality 
of each shape, or the combinations of shapes; unconsciously he feels 
their tensions; he “deciphers” the plastic language. The African 
starts out with, let us repeat, a feeling of fear; he chooses, instinctively, 
forms which will express this fear; the outcome will be a sculpture 
whose forms will “speak.” Now the modern man—at least one 
trained to feel forms—again instinctively deciphers the sign language 
of forms or ‘“‘feels-himself-into” and responds to the sum of the 
forms, the sculpture. If that sculpture, that sum of forms, is effectively 
co-ordinated, then he is stirred in his innermost being. He may react 
to the tension in the forms; he may feel the excitement, which the 
African felt when he created the sculpture. We assume that the very 
same feelings of “fear” which formed the basis of the sculpture, will 
be invoked in the onlooker. We say “assume” because the feeling 
cannot be defined; we can only acknowledge its force. We choose 
the feeling of fear, because it exists on the same organic emotional 
level, in both African and Western man. By a complicated psycho- 
logical process, forms expressive of fear evoke from Western man an 
emotional “resonance.” On this level we have emotional contact be- 
tween African sculpture and modern Western man. In other words, 
one man, deeply moved, will talk—through the language of sculpture 
—to another man; and they will understand each other. 

One of the basic tenets of emotional participation is that we 
cannot feel something not our own. Unless the emotion is also 
experienced by us we lack the empathy by which we can understand 
another person’s problems. Without such empathy we cannot really 
read a book or understand music. When we understand, it is because 
our own problem or emotion was revealed through the contact. This 
is what happens when we look at any painting or sculpture or an 
African art work. 
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SUMMARY 


Thus the answer to the question, Why is it that African sculp- 
ture can move or stir us? can be summarized as follows: 

The African carver, having intensely felt a basic human emotion, 
has great artistic gift for projecting or expressing it in sculpture. The 
emotion itself is of great depth, but it is heightened to unparalleled 
intensity by the belief that, being projected into a statue, it gives the 
statue life and greater even than the sculptor is vital power. He, 
himself will then be able to resort to its power for help. This great 
intensity, this superhuman belief in the life of sculpture is the key to 
the radiating power of African sculpture. Here is where animism 
becomes the motor power not only for the interdependence between 
man and sculpture, but for an overwhelming creative force, the result 
of which is the sculpture. 

The Westerner, without awareness of the great emotional charge 
that went into the creation of the African sculpture under contempla- 
tion, feels instinctively on an unconscious level, that he is “hit” by an 
expression of great force. He cannot help but feel that each shape— 
and the co-ordination of all shapes—serves a great purpose; he feels 
its impact on his innerself. It is true that, however the emotional 
tension may be, if it were not expressed with artistic genius, it would 
not carry the message and it would have no communicative power. 
It is because it is an artistically co-ordinated form that we can decipher 
it. However, because it is done with immense forcefulness, because 
of the great intensity of its initial feeling, the sculpture can break 
through our own emotional defenses, penetrating deep into our inner- 
most psyche. Considering that we all have residues of animism and 
that fear is one of the most universal of human emotions, however 
it may be suppressed in us; considering, again, the urge for posses- 
sion of /.frican statues, it should be apparent that our own fear was 
involved in us when contemplating an African sculpture. We then 
project our own residues of animistic feelings into the statue, we feel 
its power of radiation and thus come into a close relationship with 
the sculpture. 

It is our own emotion, be it fear or anxiety, which we direct into 
the African sculpture through the channel of our residual animism. 
First we achieve a state of perception in a passive and contemplative 
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attitude; then we step into an active role by projecting into the sculp- 
ture our own feelings. Through the psychological process of pro- 
jection, the sculpture becomes our own. Because this process touches 
often hidden, pent-up emotions in us, the experience has great inten- 
sity and stirring emotional effect. 


Ladislas Segy is Director of the Segy Gallery, New York City. He 
contributes frequently articles on African art and cultures to scien- 
tific magazines here and abroad. He is author of African Sculp- 
ture Speaks. 


Art springs so completely from the heart of man that it makes everything 
speak to him in his own language; it reaches, nevertheless, so truly to the 
heart of nature that it co-operates with her, becomes a parcel of her creative 
material and builds by her instinctive hand. 


—Santayana. 
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SYMPOSIUM: 
IS PUERTO RICO FULLY SELF-GOVERNING? 


On March 23, 1952, Ambassador Lodge announced on behalf of 
the United States.the transmittal to Secretary-General Trygve Lie of 
the “new Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and other 
documents pertaining to the Commonwealth’s new self-governing sta- 
tus.” The text of the press release notified the United Nations of the 
decision of the United States “to cease to transmit information on 
Puerto Rico under Article 73 (e) of the Charter.” There followed two 
main reasons for the decision: (1) the Constitution represents ‘‘the 
kind of progress to self-government contemplated by the United Na- 
tions Charter,” and (2) the people of Puerto Rico declare that ‘‘com- 
plete self-government” has been obtained by them and that “the last 
vestiges of colonialism” have disappeared in the principle of Compact.” 

This action followed earlier announcements of discussions among 
top-ranking officials and members of the United States Delegation to 
the United Nations on the matter of the new status and, as early as 
October 22, 1952, a release which stated that Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin would initiate the action to notify the United Nations that the 
United States “will cease reporting to it on the development of the 
Island as a territory without self-government.” 

Because of these earlier discussions and releases, the Committee of 
Americans for Puerto Rico’s Independence (Suite 201, 271 West 125th 
Street, New York, 27) submitted to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, on October 30, 1952, its own position claiming to rep- 
resent a sizable body of opinion in Puerto Rico against the proposal 
and calling for “a permanent commission to investigate and report to 
the General Assembly all claims that any non-self-governing territory 
has attained a full measure of self-government and is therefore eligible 
for removal from the list of territories to which Article 73 of the United 
Nations Charter applies; and asking that commission (1) to make “a 
detailed documentary analysis of the juridical relationship of Puerto 
Rico to the United States Government,” and (2) to make “an on the 
spot investigation of the treatment accorded the independence move- 
ment of Puerto Rico, and especially the Nationalist Party of Puerto 
Rico.” 

Because of the far-reaching significance for world democracy of 
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this controversial issue, careful selections of the available material oa 
both sides are here presented. They are selected for their salience in 
making the best possible case. References and dates are given for con- 
venience in checking the materials from which the readings have been 
drawn or in carrying the study further. The headings are our own. It 
should be noticed, in placing the Government's case first, that the “‘an- 
swer’’ was submitted to the United Nations five months earlier than 
the Government's transmittal, and is therefore a study of the situation 
which could not include the Government’s documents. In the strict 
sense it cannot be regarded as an answer. 


1. 
PUERTO RICO: “ASSOCIATED FREE STATE” 
A. THE GOVERNMENT’S POSITION* 


Memorandum by the Government of the United States of America—. 
Concerning the Cessation of Transmission of Information under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter with Regard to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. (Press Release No. 1665, March 21, 1953, United States 
Mission to the United Nations, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16.) 


2. With the establishment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
people of Puerto Rico have attained a full measure of self- goverment. 
Accordingly, the Government of the United States has decided that it 
is no longer appropriate for it to submit information on Puerto Rico 
pursuant to Article 73 (e) of the Charter. 


Progress During American Administration 


5. Puerto Rico has been administered by the United States since 1898. 
. . . The establishment of the Commonwealth in July 1952 marks 
the culmination of a steady progression in the exercise of self-govern- 
ment initiated by the first organic law. 


6. The first organic law, known as the Foraker Act, provided for 
a Governor appointed by the President of the United States with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States ard a legis- 
lative assembly in which the lower house was elected. . . . The Act 
provided for Puerto Rico's representation before all departments of the 
Federal Government by a popularly elected Resident Commissioner. 
The Resident Commissioner has a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 


7. In 1917, the scope of self-government was increased with enact- 


*The numbering of the paragraphs in this section are those of the original 
memorandum. 
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ment by the Congress of a second organic law known as the Jones 
Act. Under it the people of Puerto Rico elected both houses of their 
legislature, and the popularly elected upper house advised and con- 
sented to the Governor's appointment of justices of the lower courts. 
The President retained authority to appoint the Governor, the justices 
of the supreme court, the heads of the departments of justice and educa- 
tion, and the auditor, but all other heads of executive departments 
were appointed by the Governor. The people of Puerto Rico became 
citizens of the United States. The protection of a bill of rights pat- 
terned on the bill of rights of the United States Constitution was ex- 
tended to Puerto Rico. . . . The legislature could repass a bill over 
the Governor's veto, but if the Governor did not then approve it, it did 
not become a law unless it received the approval of the President. 


8. In 1946, the President appointed as Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Puerto Rican who formerly has been Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico. .. . 


9. In 1947, the Congress authorized the people of Puerto Rico 
to elect their Governor, . . . [who was] authorized to appoint all the 
members of his cabinet, the heads of the executive departments, in- 
cluding the attorney general and the commissioner of education. No 
change was made at that time in the provisions respecting appointment 
of the auditor and justices of the supreme court. 


The Present Constitution 


10. In 1948, the candidates for Governor and Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, who were elected by very substantial majorities, 
ran on a platform calling for the adoption by the people of Puerto 
Rico of a constitution of their own drafting, within the framework 
of a continuing relationship with the United States to which the 
people of Puerto Rico would consent. . . . In accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the people of Puerto Rico, there was introduced 
in the Congress a bill to provide for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico. .. . It was enacted on 
July 3, 1950 as Public Law 600, 81st Cong. (64th Stat. 319). 


11. That law expressly recognized the principle of government by 
consent, and declaring that it was “adopted in the nature of a compact,” 
required that it be submitted to the voters of Puerto Rico in an island- 
wide referendum for acceptance or rejection. If the Act were approved 
by a majority of participating voters, the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
was authorized to call a constitutional convention to formulate a 
constitution, which would become effective upon its adoption by the 
people if approved by the Congress after a finding by the President 
that it conformed with the applicable provisions of the Act and of 
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the Constitution of the United States. Those provisions of the Organic 
Act which related to matters of local government would thereupon 
be repealed, while the remaining provisions of the Organic Act, re- 
lating to such matters as Puerto Rico’s economic relationship to the 
United States, the force and effect of applicable Federal laws, and 
continued representation in Washington, would henceforth be known 
as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. The Congress made only 
two stipulations with respect to the content of the constitution to be 
adopted: that it provide a republican form of government and that 
it include a bill of rights. 


12. ... On June 4, 1951, 506,185 persons, 65.08 percent of the 
777,675 qualified voters of Puerto Rico, participated in the referen- 
dum, and 76.5 percent of those voting approved the Act. [Note: 
To qualify for voting in Puerto Rico it was required that the voter 
register for the particular election, referendum, etc. Ed.] On August, 
27, 1951, ninety-two delegates were elected to a Constitutional Con- 
vention, representing the Popular Democratic, the Statehood and 
Socialist parties. The Convention met in September, 1951, and con- 
cluded its painstaking work in February 1952. An official English and 
an official Spanish version of the Constitution were adopted, and the 
text was published in the four daily newspapers of Puerto Rico in both 
languages. Copies of the document were distributed throughout the 
Island. 


13. On March 3, 1952, the Constitution was submitted for adoption 
or rejection. Of the 783,610 qualified voters, 456,471 participated in 
the referendum. Of these 373,594 or 81.84 percent of those voting 
supported the adoption of the Constitution. .. . 


14. On April 22, 1952, the President transmitted the Constitution to 
the Congress with his recommendation for approval, and by Public 
Law 447, 82nd Cong. (66 Stat. 327), signed by the President on July 
3, 1952, the Congress approved the Constitution subject to certain con- 
ditions which were to be submitted for approval to the Puerto Rican 
Constitutional Convention. . . . The operative part . . . recorded the 
approval by the Congress . . . subject to certain conditions, among 
which was that the following new sentences be added to Article VII: 
“Any amendment or revision of this Constitution shall be consistent 
with the resolution enacted by the Congress of the United States ap- 
proving this Constitution, with the applicable provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with the Puerto Rican Federal Relations 
Act, and with Public Law 600, 81st Cong., adopted in the nature of 
a compact.” The Puerto Rican Constitutional Conventioa considered 
and approved these conditions. On July 25, 1952, the Governor of 
Puerto Rico proclaimed the establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico under this Constitution. 
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Present Features of the Constitution 


15. The Constitution of the Commonwealth . . . provides that “Its 
political power emanates from the people and shall be exercised in 
accordance with their will, within the terms of the compact agreed 
upon between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States of 
America” (Art. I, Section 1). The Constitution of the Commonwealth 
is similar to that of a State of the Federal Union. It establishes 
a tri-partite form of government, with a popularly elected Governor, 
a popularly elected bi-cameral legislature and a judicial branch. 
Neither the President nor the United States Senate participates in any 
way in the appointment of any official of the governmeat of the 
Commonwealth. 


16. The Legislative Assembly, which is selected by free, universal 
and secret suffrage of the people of Puerto Rico, has full legislative 
authority in respect to local matters. ... The President may no 
longer prevent a bill repassed over the Governor's veto from becoming 
law by disapproving it. The protection of a bill of sights is extended 
to persons in Puerto Rico... . 


17. The judiciary of the Commonwealth is independent under the 
Constitution. . . . There continues to be a Federal District Court in 
Puerto Rico, but its jurisdiction does not differ from the jurisdiction 
of federal district courts functioning within the boundaries of States. 


18. Under the Constitution, there is full and effective participation 
of the population of Puerto Rico in the Government of Puerto Rico. 
. . . By a special procedure established by Article III of the Consti- 
tution, minority parties are assured of representation which recognizes 
their island-wide voting strength. Elections will be held every four 
years. 


Present Status of Puerto Rico 


20. The people of Puerto Rico continue to be citizens of the United 
States as well as of Puerto Rico and the fundamental provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States continue to be applicable to 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico will continue to be represented in Washing- 
ton by a Resident Commissioner whose functions are not altered by the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. Matters of foreign relations 
and national defense will continue to be conducted by the United 
States, as is the case with the states of the Union. 


21. At the request of the people of Puerto Rico and with the ap- 
proval of the Government of the United States, Puerto Rico, has 
voluntarily entered into the relationship with the United States which 
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it has chosen to describe as a “commonwealth” . . .—'a state which 
is free of superior authority in the management of its own local affairs 
but which is linked to the United States of America and hence is a 
part of its political system in a manner compatible with its federal 
structure,” and which “does not have an independent and separate 
existence.” (Resolution No. 22 of the Constitutional Convention.) 
. . . Those laws which directed or authorized interference with mat- 
ters of local government by the federal government have been re- 
pealed. 


22. . . . The people of Puerto Rico have complete autonomy in in- 
ternal economic matters and in cultural and social affairs under a 
constitution adopted by them and approved by Congress. 


23. Under the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, there will still 
be free trade with the United States, only United States coins and 
currency will be legal tender in Puerto Rico, and the statutory laws 
of the United States not locally inapplicable will, with some excep- 
tions, have the same force and effect in Puerto Rico as in the United 
States. United States internal revenue laws do not apply in Puerto 
Rico, and the people of Puerto Rico will continue to be exempt from 
Federal income taxes on the income they derive from sources within 
Puerto Rico. The proceeds of United States excise taxes collected on 
articles produced in Puerto Rico and shipped to the United States and 
the proceeds of customs collected on foreign merchandise entering 
Puerto Rico are covered into the Treasury of Puerto Rico for appro- 
priation and expenditure as the legislature of the Commonwealth 
may decide. 


24. The final declaration of the Constitutional Convention of Puerto 
Rico (Resolution No. 23), expresses the views of the people of Puerto 
Rico as to the status they have now achieved. 
When this Constitution takes effect, the people of Puerto Rico shall 
thereupon be organized into a commonwealth established within the 


terms of the compact entered into by mutual consent, which is the 
basis of our union with the United States of America. 


Thus we attain the goal of complete self-government, the last ves- 

tiges of colonialism having disappeared in the principle of Compact, 

and we enter into an era of new developments in democratic civili- 

zation. 
25. The United States Government, therefore, has decided that .. . 
it is no longer appropriate for the United States to continue to transmit 
information to the United Nations on Puerto Rico under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter. This conclusion constitutes a recognition of the full 
measure of self-government which has been achieved by the people of 
Puerto Rico. 
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B. GOVERNOR MUNOZ MARIN’S STATEMENT 


The Puerto Ricans’ Own Free Choice 


(From the letter of Governor Luis Munoz Marin to the President 
on January 17, 1953, with which the action was initiated.) 


It was at the request of the officials of the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment acting pursuant to the mandate of the people that the Congress 
of the United States initiated the series of actions which resulted in 
the creation of the Commonwealth. 


The Commonwealth was duly installed on July 25, 1952, and 
the flag of Puerto Rico was raised beside the flag of the United States. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, therefore, represents the gov- 
ernment that the people of Puerto Rico have freely adopted. It reflects 
our own decision as to the type of institutions and the kind of rela- 
tionship to the United States which we desire. There can be no doubt 
that in the full sense of the term, in form as well as in fact, the people 
of Puerto Rico are now self-governing. We have chosea our insti- 
tutions and the kind of relationship with the United States. We have 
determined the nature and distribution of the powers of government. 
. . . Under this Constitution, of course, all our officials are either 
elected by the people or are appointed by officials whom we elect. 
The legislative power of the Commonwealth . . . essentially parallels 
that of state governments. ... Our status and the terms of our asso- 
ciation with the United States cannot be changed without our full 
consent. 


The Governor, On His Own Conversion 


Luis Munoz Marin, “Development Through Democracy,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Janu- 
ary 1953, pp. 1-8. (Revised from a speech delivered July 17, 1951 
at Barranquitas, Puerto Rico for a special number of The Annals on 
“Puerto Rico, A Study in Democratic Developments.’’) 


Because of the rigidity of our thinking, we could not disentangle 
the concept of love for our country from the fixed idea of separate 
independence. 

The difficult process of clarifying these ideas began when the 
Tydings bill was introduced in Congress in 1936. On the one hand, 
this bill offered the separate independence for which many of us had 
asked because of our feeling for the abstract idea of the patria. On the 
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other hand, it condemned the people of our homeland to extreme 
poverty from which they could never hope to escape. 


I set out to talk with them [the people]. . . . I learned that peo- 


ple are wise—wiser than we think. I learned that to them freedom 
is something deep in the heart, . . . that among the simple people 


the nationalistic concept does not exist, because in its place there is a 
deep understanding of freedom. 

. . . I learned better something I already knew: that it is un- 
worthy of the conscience, that it is the denial of all ideals, to risk, 
for abstract concepts, the hope for a better life. . . . I learned all 
this, and I also learned that the great majority of the people of Puerto 
Rico prefer close association with their fellow citizens of the American 
Union and with all men on earth, to the bitter narrowness of separa- 
tion. 


From the instinct of the people which I observed in my journeys 
among them, from the doubts in my own mind and the minds of 
others, and from the compulsion to deal with the great economic and 
social problems of so many good people in Puerto Rico, there emerged 
the formula which made possible everything that was to come—the 
formula that “the political status is not the issue.” .. . 

This new concept of separating the economic from the political 
problem of Puerto Rico liberated the Popular Democratic Party from 
a platform which was its own worst enemy—a platform in which the 
political plank could destroy the economic planks with the devastating 
fury of a tropical hurricane. .. . 


The Battle of Production 
Obviously, the United States could not maintain its present good 
economic treatment of Puerto Rico, which is vital to our continued 
development, if we acquired a status which had all the legal parapher- 
nalia of separate independence. 


There had been no progress in self-government for Puerto Rico 
since 1917. Less than two months after this new approach to the prob- 
lem of status had been adopted, the President of the United States 
appointed Jesus Pinero, who had been elected by the people of Puerto 
Rico as their Resident Commissioner in Washington, to the post of 
Governor of Puerto Rico. And it took only four years for Congress 
by Public Law 600 to offer to create a relationship between Puerto 
Rico and the United States based on a compact approved by the 
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people of Puerto Rico and on a constitution written by the people of 
Puerto Rico themselves. . . . 


. . . At the beginning of the present stage . . . Puerto Rico 
was in the grip of the most extreme poverty. .. . 


As time passed, it became clear that we must also devote a great 
deal of effort to the creation of production. . . . Accordingly, we be- 
gan the battle of production. 


Experience has demonstrated that in order to expand industriali- 
zation we must provide stimuli for the private investment of capital 
and for the creation of new wealth. We wish to increase our new 
productive capacity and to expand new sources of employment for 
our people. In order to achieve this end we have been changing, 
improving, and intensifying the battle of production through tax ex- 
emption for certain new industries; through aid in the construction 
of factory buildings; through financial aid to whoever is willing to in- 
vest his own money in new production; and through a practical demon- 
stration that the Government of Puerto Rico has the ability to main- 
tain peace and order while adhering strictly to the protection of the 
democratic rights of the people and to democratic principles. 


[Although The Annals is a research journal, it should be noticed that 
of the 25 authors and joint authors 9 are employees of the Puerto 
Rican Government and 1 a former employee. Of the 15 nongovern- 
ment authors, 8 additional authors have served the present Govern- 
ment in some capacity. In Puerto Rico, Government and Party are 
closely identified. Ed.] 


II. 
PUERTO RICO: A LOCALLY AUTONOMOUS COLONY 


A. CONRAD LYNN’S STATEMENT TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Puerto Ricans Denied a Free Choice 


From Brief: ‘In the Matter of Relation of the Government of 
Puerto Rico to the United States of America,” by Conrad J. Lynn 
of Counsel, Americans for Puerto Rican Independence. New York 
City, September 9, 1952. 


The United States has ruled Puerto Rico for fifty-four years. 
Prior to 1950 Puerto Rico, as a body politic, was never permitted to 
make a choice as to whether it wished to remain a dependency of the 
United States, become a state in the federal system or become an inde- 
pendent nation. Measures to allow such choice were either defeated 
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in the United States Congress or nullified when adopted by the Puerto 
Rican legislature. 


The manner in which the Puerto Ricans were ultimately per- 
mitted to vote on a constitution is instructive. . . . Public Law 600 
provided that certain statutes governing Puerto Rico should be deemed 
repealed. Expressly and by necessary implication all other statutes 
remaining in United States law continue in full force and effect. (48 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 731¢e; People vs. Hudson River, etc., 254 U.S. 631.) 
The call to a referendum, consequently, did not present a real choice 
of alternatives. When the Puerto Ricans voted they were restricted 
to an Opposition to any constitutional convention or to a choice of a 
constitutional convention that would be confined in its drafting of 
a form of government within well-defined limits of over-riding 
Federal law—bonds that would survive the adoption of any projected 
constitution. 


A genuinely free choice . . . they have never been given. This is 
not the first occasion in this century when an imperial power solidi- 
fied its rule by holding a “plebiscite’” among subject people to prove 
to world opinion that its continued hold was desired. 


Indicia of Sovereignty Lacking 


The United States Government and its official agents in Puerto 
Rico have made much of the fact that the new Constitution employs 
the terms “estado libre asocisdo” or associated free state to designate 
the Island’s new status. How does an examination of the articles of 
the new Constitution sustain this proud appellation? . . . It may be 
well to keep in mind the intention of the framers of Public Law 600 
as to how nearly self-governing they expected Puerto Rico to be after 
the adoption of the Constitution. When the Committee on Public 
Lands of the 8ist Congress reported its bill (later to become Law 
600) to the House of Representatives, it said in part: 


It is important that the nature and general scope of S. 3336 
Public Law 600 be made absolutely clear. The bill under considera- 
tion would not change Puerto Rico’s fundamental political, social, 
and economic relationship to the United States. Those sections 
of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico pertaining to the political, so- 
cial, and economic relationship of the United States and Pucrto Rico 
concerning such matters as the applicability of United States laws, 
customs, internal revenue, Federal judicial jurisdiction in Puerto Rico, 
Puerto Rican representation by a Resident Commissioner, etc., would 
remain in force and effect, and upon enactment of S. 3336 would be 
referred to as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. The sections 
of the Organic Act which section 5 of the bill would repeal are the 
provisions of the Act concerned primarily with the organization of 
the local executive, legislative and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico and other matters of purely local concern. 
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One further point of clarification. The bill does not commit the 
Congress, either expressly or by implication, to the enactment of state- 
hood legislation, for Puerto Rico in the future. Nor will it in any 
way preclude a future determination by Congress, of Puerto Rico's 
ultimate political status. 


(U. S. Code Congressional Service, 1950, No. 6, pp. 1786, 1787 
House Report No. 2275.) 


A closer examination of those statutes of Congress still govern- 
ing Puerto Rico bears out the prediction of this Committee. Puerto 
Rico is still denominated legally as an island belonging to the United 
States. (48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 731.) Citizenship in Puerto Rico is still 
fixed by Congressional law. (48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 733.) United States 
internal revenue laws still apply to Puerto Rico. (48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 
734.) A bill of rights for the Island continues in force and effect. 
(48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 737.) The power of the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment to issue bonds remains restricted within narrow limits. (48 
U.S.C.A Sec. 741a.) The authentication of documents is determined 
by act of Congress. (48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 742.) The public indebtedness 
of Puerto Rico and certain specified committees therein are limited by 
Federal law. (48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 745.) Only the President of the United 
States in his sole discretion may return to the Government of Puerto 
Rico any lands heretofore seized by the ruling power. (48 U.S.C.A. 
Sec. 748.) The navigation laws of the United States are applicable 
to Puerto Rico. (48 U.S.C.A. Sec. 749.) The funds to which the Puerto 
Rican Government is restricted are designated by Federal law. (48 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 795.) A Federal court still holds sessions in the Island. 
(48 US.C.A Secs. 863, 864.) Judicial procedure is determined in 
large part by Federal Statutes. (48 U.S.C.A. Secs. 867, 868, 872 and 
874.) The Resident Commissioner's status is determined by Federal 
law and he still may not vote in Congress. (48 U.S.C.A. Secs. 891- 
893.) Finally, the United States Congress reserves the power to alter 
or abolish the Puerto Rican Constitution at any time it sees fit. (U.S. 
Code Cong. Svcs., supra.) 


The new Constitution of Puerto Rico is just as illuminating in 
what it omits to speak about as in the minor powers it asserts. It does 
not presume to establish armed forces nor does it adopt a pacifist system 
as does the Constitution of Japan; it does not attempt to set up a 
monetary system; it creates no foreign services; it does not regulate 
trade with other lands or fix tariffs or duties; it does not assert any au- 
thority in its Supreme Court to make final decisions. 


What kind of associated free state is this? . . . Unfortunately 
the new status of Puerto Rico can hardly be compared with those 
states of the Union which are officially designated ‘““Commonwealths” 
such as Virginia, Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. Their residents may 
vote for or against military service, through their representatives in 
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Congress; they help make federal policy; and finally, the United States 
Constitution reserves to them all powers not specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Is it, then, not apparent that the Puerto Ricans have been afforded 
only the right to set up a municipal administration? The new struc- 
ture no more indicates that Puerto Rico is self-governing than do local 
assemblies indicate the same for the island of Samoa or the protec- 
torate of Bechuanaland. 


Constitution the Result of Minority Action 


It may be admitted by the United States that Puerto Rico cannot in 
any realistic sense be considered self-governing or nearly self-govern- 
ing but the ruling power may argue that the people of Puerto Rico 
have demonstrated by their participation in the constitutional process 
that they no longer desire to be considered a colony by the United 
Nations. The difficulty with this argument is that it fails to evaluate 
the degree of participation of the Puerto Ricans in the constitutional 
process nor does it indicate the degree in which the Puerto Ricans are 
still exploited by the United States Government. 

At the time when a referendum was being held in Puerto Rico 
to determine whether a constitutional convention should be called, 
the Island was being subjected to a rule close to that of martial law. 


A violent conflict with members of the Nationalist Party had resulted 
in the virtual outlawing of that party, the imprisonment of approxi- 
mately thirteen hundred Nationalists and Independentists, and a sharp 
curtailment of free speech and assembly. In this atmosphere the In- 


dependentist Party, second largest on the Island, decided to boycott 
the proceedings for drafting a constitution. The Nationalists had always 
boycotted all United States-sponsored constructs. The vote for the 


constitutional process exceeded, it is true, the vote against but if the 
electorate which abstained from voting is counted with those who 
voted against, it is clear that this new constitution has never received 
the approbation of the majority of the Puerto Rican electorate. 
During the voting for delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion, trials under the local Smith Act (Law 53) were being held and 
heavy sentences were being meted out to Puerto Rican leaders who 
had been traditionally identified with the movement for real self- 
government. (People vs. Albizu Campos, et al., San Juan Dist. Ct., 
Crim. Div., Aug. 1951; People vs. Reynolds, et al., ibid., Sept. 1951.) 


In such an atmosphere it can hardly be said that the Puerto Ricans were 
being given opportunity to make a free choice of government. 


If regard is had to the kind of exploitation practiced against the 
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Puerto Ricans by the metropolitan authority, there will be little reason 
to wonder why the United States no longer desires to report to the 
Secretary-General on its activities in the Island. The Nationalists 
have long kept alive one of the bitterest complaints of the Islanders— 


that its youth are subjected to army call by the ruling power, to possible 
disease, disablement or death, without any possibility of expressing 


their will in the matter. Army service is determined by Federal law. 


Puerto Ricans have no senators or representatives in Congress and 
their Resident Commissioner is not allowed to vote. Moreover, Puerto 


Rican industry and agriculture are kept in the utmost dependence on 
the mainland under the tariff and coastwise shipping laws of the 


United States. No one in this day demands economic self-sufficiency 
but a real chance of economic self-advancement would accrue to the 


Puerto Ricans were they not fenced in by these barriers. No amount 
of subsidization in one guise or another can obscure this situation. 
(Cf. Josue de Castro, The Geography of Hunger.) 


Less Self-Governing Than Under Spain 


When General Nelson Miles landed at Guanica on July 25, 1898, 
he proclaimed an end of Spanish colonial rule and the beginning of an 
era of democracy for Puerto Rico. Yet fifty-four years later a com- 
parison of the Autonomous Constitution of Puerto Rico conferred by 


Spain in 1897 with the present Constitution reveals that the Puerto 
Ricans have netted less self-government rather than more. Under 


the earlier charter Spain could not draft Puerto Ricans to serve in her 


army and perpetuate her rule. Taxes and public credit were entirely in 
the hands of the insular legislature. (Autonomous Const., Title V, 


Art. 21.) The negotiating of all treaties of commerce affecting the 
island of Puerto Rico were required to be made in concurrence with 
the Puerto Rican Government. (Ibid., Title VI, Arts. 37 and 38.) 
No such right is given the Puerto Ricans in their present charter. Puerto 
Rico was permitted to institute its own monetary system and legislate 
freely for the public health and welfare. (Title VI, Art. 23.) As 
first adopted the present Constitution set forth a comprehensive cata- 
log of human rights which recognized the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to provide against disease and want; to prevent discrimination 
on account of race, creed or color; to protect the right of labor to or- 
ganize, bargain collectively and to strike; the right to an elementary 
education; the need to care for the aged and for mothers. (New Con- 
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stitution, Art. II, “Bill of Rights.) But the United States Congress 


ordered this most progressive article in the Constitution stricken out 
when it “approved” the document. (The New York Times, July 2, 


1952, p. 3.) Now the Puerto Ricans are left with a Bill of Rights 
granted by the Congress but framed in the political climate of an 
earlier day when political rights and obligations alone were recog- 
nized by governments. The Puerto Rican Constitutional Convention 
had used as their model the Human Rights declaration of the United 


Nations but the United States Congress detected here too much of an 
assertion of independence. 


B. RUPERT EMERSON ON THE UNITED NATIONS CRITERIA 


Rupert Emerson, ‘Puerto Rico and American Policy Toward De- 
pendent Areas,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1953, pp. 14 and 15. 


As the culmination of a long series of debates arising from the 
earlier action of other powers in unilaterally withdrawing several of 
their territories from the domain of Chapter XI [of the United Nations 
Charter], the General Assembly at its last session adopted Resolution 
567 (VI), giving tentative approval to a list of factors which should 
be taken into account in such cases. This list, which lays proper em- 
phasis on the necessity of the expression of free will of the people of 
the territory in any change of status, is broken down into two main 
categories of territories which have achieved independence or have 
freely united or associated themselves on an equal status with other 
component parts of the metropolitan country. 

Since Puerto Rico has obviously not achieved independence (Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin has in fact contended that Puerto Rico is “part 
of the independence of the United States”) its claims must be exam- 
ined under the second of the two categories. Two general criteria 
specified by the Assembly appear to raise no problems: The Puerto Rican 
people have adequate political advancement to enable them to decide 
their destiny with due knowledge, and their repeated votes in connec- 
tion with the Constitution testify to their free acceptance of the new 
status by informed and democratic processes, although it must be con- 
ceded that the choices which Congress was prepared to open to them 
were sharply limited, including neither statehood nor independence. 

With one outstanding exception, the other factors listed by the 
Assembly, such as citizenship, suffrage, local rights and status, and 
local legislative autonomy, meet the Puerto Rican case without undue 
stretching: but the exception is a troubling one. One of the essential 
factors listed is: “Representation without discrimination in the central 
legislative organs on the same basis as other inhabitants and regions.” 
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Here Puerto Rico clearly falls down, since it has not been brought into 
the American Union on terms of equality with the other component 
parts. The difficulty is made worse by the fact that the American dele- 
gates at the Assembly supported the inclusion of this factor, in part 
because of its general soundness, but also in part with an eye to the 
achievements by Alaska and Hawaii of their long-sought statehood. 

Taking this factor alone, the best argument for the exclusion of 
Puerto Rico from the orbit of Chapter XI is that since the Island is 
not subject to federal taxation, there is no taxation without represen- 
tation, and that therefore—a large leap over a dangerous void—there 
is perhaps no need for representation. This argument ignores both the 
ticklish question of the great reserve powers of Congress under the 
Constitution to legislate across the board for the territories—query: is 
Puerto Rico still technically a territory?—and the more normal legis- 
lative powers of Congress, as, for example, in the highly important 
sphere of conscription. .. . 


C. RUTH REYNOLDS ON THE CRITERIA 


Ruth M. Reynolds, ““Why Puerto Rico Cannot Be Removed from 
Classification as a Non-Self-Governing Territory by the United States,” 
Committee of Americans for Puerto Rico’s Independence, Suite 201, 
271 West 125th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


How Accessible Political Progress? 


It is not our purpose to impugn the political advancement of the 
Puerto Rican people, who have had a history of four-and-a-half cen- 
turies of political consciousness. It must be pointed out, however, that 
“due knowledge” requires more than political advancement. It re- 
quires an environment in which the public has equal access to all 
points of view and to all information anyone representing any point 
of view wishes to disseminate. Such an environment did not exist, in 
respect to the movement for independence of Puerto Rico, during the 
five years prior to the proclamation of the Associated Free State of 
Puerto Rico. 

Widespread suppression of the independence movement began 
again in 1948 (there had been earlier suppression before and during 
the Second World War), when advocacy of the independence of 
Puerto Rico was forbidden anywhere on the campus of the University 
of Puerto Rico. In order to enforce this prohibition the Government 
kept several hundred policemen stationed on the campus day and 
night from May until November. Hundreds of students were jailed 
and tried and convicted under such interpretations of laws as that 
two students talking together on the campus are guilty of unlawful 
assembly. Police wielded clubs freely against the students, who used 
no violence at all, and the student movement was finally broken by 
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the clubbing to unconsciousness in the streets of Rio Piedras students 
engaged, off campus, in a peaceful demonstration in behalf of Puerto 
Rico’s independence. 

The Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico (which advocates non- 
co-operation with the United States Government in Puerto Rico) was 
under such strict police surveillance that anyone who visited the head- 
quarters of the party in San Juan, or who attended any of the public 
meetings, or who greeted its president on the street did so with the 
certainty that police investigation, and possible direct or indirect 
government reprisal, would follow. By April, 1950, the persecution 
had become so strong that the Nationalist Party found it impossible 
to purchase time on any San Juan radio station for the broadcasting 
of speeches made at a public meeting. In June, 1950, it found 
it impossible to publish in any newspaper in the Island, even as paid 
advertising, a declaration denouncing a plan (which was subse- 
quently carried out) for the imprisonment of the entire Nationalist 
Party leadership. 

Less than a week before the first referendum on the Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico, the police began to go to the homes of Nation- 
alists, to arrest and jail the inhabitants simply because they were Na- 
tionalists. This police action precipitated violent retaliation through- 
out Puerto Rico. [and in Washington, D. C—the so-called “revolu- 
tion” of October 30, 1950. Ed.] Because of the overwhelming mili- 
tary power of the United States Government this revolution terminated 
within a week, with fifteen hundred persons jailed. Approximately 
five hundred are still in prison, some still without trial after nearly 
two years of imprisonment. It was with the spokesmen of the non- 
co-operation position all in jail that the Constitution was voted upon, 
drawn up, and approved. 


How Representative Was the Referendum? 


It is an error to believe that Puerto Ricans accepted the Consti- 
tution and the Associated Free State. The non-co-operation position 
had been growing in force, until in 1948 forty-two percent of the 
adult population abstained from voting in the quadrennial elections. 
In Puerto Rico abstention is conscientious, since political parties send 
cars to carry voters to the polls, even in the most isolated sections, 
and since not to vote is to be suspected of being a Nationalist and 
thereby liable to persecution. The population of Puerto Rico is ap- 
proximately 2,300,000. If about 48 percent is adult, as in countries 
with a very high birth rate, there were approximately 1,110,000 Puerto 
Ricans eligible to register and vote on the referendum on whether or 
not to draw up a constitution. Yet only 506,185—or 46 percent— 
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voted at all on the referendum, 54 percent abstaining. Only 387,016 
—or 35 percent of the adult population—voted in favor of enacting 
the Constitution, 65 percent either abstaining or voting against it. In 
the election of August, 1951, to select delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, only 405,534—or 37 percent of the adult Puerto Ricans— 
participated, 63 percent abstaining. (Since the Independentist Party 
opposed the Constitution it did not nominate delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and hence it, as well as the Nationalist Party, 
boycotted this election.) In the final referendum after the Constitution 
was written, 456,471—or 41 percent of the adult population—par- 
ticipated, 59 percent abstaining. Only 373,594—or 34 percent—voted 
in favor of accepting the Constitution, 66 percent either abstaining or 
voting against it. . Thus the Constitution and the Associated Free 
State were rejected by the Puerto Rican people, rather than being 
enthusiastically accepted, as the United States Government would like 
to have it believed. Denied by the President of the United States the 
opportunity to express themselves “by informed and democratic pro- 
cesses, as to the status or change in status which they desire,” the 
majority refused to participate at all in the referendum in respect to 
an arrangement which expressed the will of only the United States 
Congress. 


How Voluntary the Limitations? 


Puerto Rico fails to qualify also for the third general factor indi- 
cating the attainment of a separate system of self-government—''Vol- 
untary limitation of sovereignty: degree to which the sovereignty of 
the territory is limited by its own free will when that territory has 
attained a separate system of self-government.” Sovereignty cannot 
be limited voluntarily unless or until a people has had the opportunity 
to accept it and exercise it. The Ad Hoc Committee has wisely taken 
that into account by the wording: “when that territory has attained 
a separate system of self-government.” A separate system of self- 
government must be attained first; only then can sovereignty be volun- 
tarily limited. . . . Under the circumstances, it would be affrontery to 
pretend that Puerto Ricans, never having had the opportunity to enjoy 
the smallest degree of sovereignty, had rejected or limited it of their 
own free will. 


How Locally Autonomous? 


In respect to internal self-government in areas allegedly having 
attained a separate system of self-government other than independence, 
the Ad Hoc Committee was concerned primarily with making sure 
that the territorial government is really governed by the people of the 
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territory, and not by direct or indirect interference by the Government 
or, special interests in, the metropolitan area. In this connection it 
wishes considered: (1) ‘‘Nature and measure of control, or interfer- 
ence—” and (2) “Effective participation of the population in the 
government of the territory.” 

We have seen that the internal government of Puerto Rico is under 
the complete control of the United States Congress, since that body 
has unrestricted freedom to legislate for Puerto Rico, and hence to 
change or abolish the Associated Free State and the Constitution of 
Puerto Rico at will. Furthermore, the First United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, with seat in Boston, may pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of any and all Puerto Rican legislation, the United States 
Supreme Court being the final authority. Nothing can be done by the 
internal government of Puerto Rico that is contrary to the wishes of 
the United States Government. This being the open, lawful situation, 
it is unnecessary to probe into the hidden, indirect controls that serve 
to keep at a minimum the direct use of the absolute power which the 
United States Government does have. So long as no genuine self- 
government exists, it is quite unimportant that the legislature and the 
executive are elected, and that the judges are appointed by thse elective 
officers. It is for this reason that the people of Puerto Rico are turn- 
ing more and more to the boycott of colonial elections. Until Puerto 
Ricans have genuine power of government in Puerto Rico, the ballot 
box will have little meaning. 


How Economically Self-Controlled? 


It might be well to add here that, not only does the United States 
control unilaterally the framework within which the Puerto Rican econ- 
omy must operate, but that increasingly her industrialization program is 
in American hands. Tax exemption is given to American manufac- 
turers who open new industries in Puerto Rico. Factories are built for 
them, and they have access to a labor market one third as costly as 
that of the United States. Even Conrad J. Hilton, of the Hilton Hotel 
chain, has had a new hotel built for him at the expense of the Puerto 
Rican people [$7,000,000—Ed.] and has received tax exemption on it, 
even though it is not the first hotel ever built in Puerto Rico and there- 
fore cannot be considered a “new industry.’”” Hundreds of American 
business men have willingly availed themselves of this opportunity, 
paying Puerto Rican workers a bare subsistence wage and _ taking 
home the profits. The Associated Free State is powerless to expro- 
priate these industries and transfer them to Puerto Rican hands. Un- 
der law Puerto Rico is under the complete contro! of the United 
States and the United States has, quite naturally, little interest in 
preserving Puerto Rican traditions and culture, or in diminishing 
American control of the economy. 
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D. THE GOVERNOR’S CONVERSION—ANOTHER VIEW 
Ruth Reynolds: Ibid. 


In March, April and May of 1945, hearings were held before 
the United States Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs on the 
Tydings Bill for Puerto Rico’s Independence. 


Testimony taken during the early part of these hearings demon- 
strated the overwhelming enthusiasm which the Puerto Rican people 
felt for independence. The Popular Party, of which the present Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, Luis Munoz Marin, was and is President, had 
come into occupancy of all but five seats in the Legislative Assembly 
on a platform of “bread, land, and liberty,” and the Tydings Bill for 
Puerto Rico’s Independence had been endorsed by a majority of the 
members of both houses of the Legislative Assembly. At a petition 
of that Assembly the Hearings were recessed for a month in order 
to permit it to send an official Commission to offer testimony. When 
the Commission presented itself, in early May, 1945, it included all 
five of the non-Popular Party members of the Assembly and was 
headed by Mr. Munoz Marin himself. Directly after Senator Tydings 
finished reading a second group of cablegrams signed by a majority 
of the members of the Puerto Rican House of Representatives, a ma- 
jority of the members of the Puerto Rican Senate, and a majority of 
the mayors of Puerto Rico, Mr. Munoz Marin took the witness stand. 
He blandly testified, in the name of the very people who had just 
sent cablegrams endorsing independence for Puerto Rico, that he and 
they opposed independence on the ground that Puerto Rico could 
not survive economically with it. [Miss Reynolds writes as an eye- 
witness of these proceedings. Ed.] Since that day the Popular Party 
has stood against, not for, the independence position, the Unionist 
Party and the Liberal Party having taken the same course in earlier 
decades. This experience serves to explain why in increasing num- 
bers the Puerto Ricans refuse to co-operate with the electoral system 
at all. 


Before Mr. Munoz Marin left Washington on that occasion, he 
gave his sponsorship to a bill calling for a plebiscite in Puerto Rico 
on independence, statehood or dominion status. . . . This bill died in 
Committee, as did the Tydings Bill for Puerto Rico’s Independence. 


In the next session of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico a 
bill was passed authorizing the Puerto Rican people to express their 
desire as to status through a special election for that purpose. It was 
vetoed by Governor Rexford Tugwell. Passed over his veto, it was 
sent to President Harry S. Truman, who also vetoed it, the reason given 
being that it would not be well to allow the Puerto Rican people to 
say that they wanted something which the United States Congress 
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might not be willing to let them have. Thus the Puerto Rican people 
were prevented from expressing in 1946 ‘their opinion as to the status 
or change in status which they desire.” 

The Associated Free State is the only arrangement the Congress 
has indicated any willingness to permit Puerto Rico to have, and it is 
the only thing Puerto Ricans have been allowed to express them- 
selves with regard to. A vote in favor of accepting it rather than not 
accepting it, is not a vote against independence or statehood or do- 
minion status. It is simply a vote in favor of taking what 1s offered, 
rather than taking nothing. 


E. OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF IMPERIALISM 


From ‘'Visit to Puerto Rico,” A report by Ernest Bromley, Wallace 
Nelson and Ralph Templin to the Continuation Committee oi Peace- 
makers, October 6, 1951. 


All Puerto Rican trade is subject to United States tariffs. The 
United States fixes the price of articles it sells to the Puerto Ricans, 
and the articles they sell to the United States. Puerto Ricans are forced 
to buy 98 percent of their imports in the United States. Coastwise 
shipping laws fastened by the United States on Puerto Rico prevent 
the development of any export crops for which there is little demand 
in the United States. Through this process coffee, which was formerly 
the Island’s largest export crop, is scarcely to be found anywhere on 
the Island now except for home use. That industry is ruined. These 
tariff and shipping laws, which together have done much to give 
Puerto Rico the terrible, one-crop economy, work in such a way as to 
make it necessary for Puerto Ricans to buy almost all their food in the 
United States, the highest market in the world. Food is very high in 
Puerto Rico. Wages are very low. [Editor’s Note: The Diffie study 
based on 1927 figures, shows that on the first fourteen items of Puerto 
Rican diet an average of thirty cents loss on the dollar occurred due 
to this combination of causes, and indicated that it had increased to 
forty cents loss on the dollar by 1930. Baily W. and Justine Diffie, 
Puerto Rico: A Broken Pledge. (New York: The Vanguard Press, 
1931), pp. 150-157.] 

The trade balance always favors the United States. It is natural 
to expect that the country in control would favor itself. In 1948 trade 
favored the United States by $138,000,000. In the period of 1937- 
1949 it favored the United States by $1,000,000,000. 

The private investments of the United States firms in Puerto Rico 
are enormous, and are being encouraged by the present regime in a 
planned fashion, with very expensive advertising paid for by the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

United States shipping companies, holding a monopoly on the 
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Island, have made huge profits during the past half century. United 
States banks, insurance companies, Wall Street financial interests, and 
other big American concerns have extensive establishments in Puerto 
Rico. This does not say that there is not exploitation by Puerto Rican 
economic industrialists, but it does say that imperialistic activity 
in Puerto Rico by the United States in the economic field is tremendous. 
It is worse, if possible, than the political imperialism. Each supports 
the other. These both lead to desperate social situations. The popula- 
tion problem, for instance, cannot be divorced from them. 


Most of the books written on the economics of Puerto Rico are 
disappointing and inadequate, for the vast tables of figures they dis- 
play are not made up to demonstrate what one needs most to know 
about conditions in the economy. It is possible to live half a lifetime 
in Puerto Rico as a missionary, for example, without being aware of 
the nature of the exploitation; just as it happened that many mission- 
aries passed most of their lives in India without realizing it there. 
Indianization of the government in India did little or nothing toward 
the freedom of India. Likewise, if the government of Puerto Rico 
were turned over to the Puerto Ricans, and the economic situation 
were allowed to remain the same [or to develop in the same manner], 
exploitation would still be in full force. 


People who justify United States imperialism in Puerto Rico on 
the grounds that for the United States to pull out would spell ruin do 
so on two false assumptions: (1) that the United States would necessa- 
rily withdraw its help at the same time that it withdrew its power; (2) 
that Puerto Ricans are better off under United States rule. The first 
assumption implies that the only way the United States will help Puerto 
Ricans is on the basis that it can at the same tirne exploit them. The 
second assumption implies that it is better for the United States to do 
things for the Puerto Ricans than it is for the Puerto Ricans to do the 
same things for themselves, even though they might not do so well. 


The seizure of vast amounts of land by the United States from 
Puerto Rican families for military bases (air, naval, army and sub- 
marine) ought to be noted here. An example is to be found in 
Vieques. Vieques is an island twenty-two miles off the east coast of 
Puerto Rico and part of it 23 miles long and 3 miles wide, hilly and 
fertile. . . . The Navy claimed it is a natural base and took four- 
fifths of it,giving the people fifteen days in which to sell their animals 
and get out, or move to the remaining fifth of the Island. The problem 
was most serious, for the dense population on Puerto Rico's sparse 
area has little enough land as it is. But for the seizure to be made 
of 26,000 acres (for naval base), and the people to be driven out 
into the already heavily populated territory is just what tt sounds 
like—an act of war against them and all the inhabitants of Puerto Rico. 
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Besides being exploitative, it turns the people and their island into a 
target in case of war. Five thousand have already left the little Island. 
The stories are sad ones. Admiral Barbey, quartered in the Casa Blanca 
mansion of Ponce de Leon in San Juan, got his way in the very be- 


ginning, with such references to the people as “savages living in the 
hills.” 


If. 
CONCLUSION: THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF COLONIALISM 


The first impression gathered from the reading of this array of 
conflicting material is one of the confusing complexity of the problem 
of self-government for even one of the smallest of units. How can 
the social scientist, to say nothing of the layman, think his way through 
this maze into a knowledge of what democracy, with respect to inter- 
nationalism, must require? Presumably all peoples, even the most 
underdeveloped in the world, are to be prepared and graduated into 
equality of status and opportunity without which world government 
and world peace will remain unattainable. 

The day of national independence is probably nearing its close. 
In every other respect except the political, independence already has 
little application. But self-government is an entirely different prob- 
lem, one which concerns people more directly than their political in- 
stitutions whether local, provincial, national or international. The 
people of little Rhode Island are self-governing both with respect to 
their state and their federal governments. But independence as a 
political unit has never been needed by Rhode Island, throughout the 
history of American federalism, as her way of security from the more 
powerful New York. When and how will it be true in the world, 
that nations will no longer require independence as the only way that 
their people can insure for themselves “first-class citizenship?” * 

But what is this status which can insure full equality and oppor- 
tunity for peoples even of the weakest and least developed parts of 
the world, among nations which relinquish all too slowly their former 
predatory nature and habits? Will the United Nations, unlike its 
predecessor, the League of Nations, be able to survive this strain? 

Is the apparent complexity of this problem necessary or valid? 
One is reminded of the tart rejoinder of that honest and arch repre- 
sentative of this age of Western colonialism, Winston Churchill. The 
British Parliament had been debating for days the complex problems 
involved in “protecting all the interests of all groups in India, espec- 
ially the minorities” while at the same time letting the Indians have 





*We found the saying common among the Puerto Ricans with whom we mingled, 


We have to migrate to the States to acquire even second class citizenship. Here we 
have only third class citizenship.” 
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a measure of “provincial autonomy” within prescribed limits. Finally, 
when his forthright nature could stand it no longer, he exploded, “We 
went into India in the first place for trade and for trade we'll stay 
there.” This frank admission proved most helpful to both sides ia 
that struggle. There is a necessary directness of approach and simplicity 
of language, difficult for an age which relies upon diplomacy of na- 
tionalistic rivalry, without which the necessary communication for 
settling any thorny human relations problem is impossible. 

What is the principal point at issue? Is it that Puerto Rico fears 
that independence will cut her off forever from any humane considera- 
tion of the powerful and wealthy interests of a modern world? There 
would be very good reasons to believe so. Or is it that there are 
certain reserved matters which for various reasons the Government of 
the United States is not yet ready to relinquish in Puerto Rico? Are 
there also certain special privileges and favors which some of our 
fellow citizens fear they may later have to relinquish there? May not 
these be but the two sides of one issue? What are the pressures 
which have made every straightforward attempt at plebiscite impos- 
sible? 

If it is necessary at this stage to keep great military bases and 
installations in Puerto Rico, for the defense of the Western world 
against invasion, why could these not be relinquished to the United 
Nations (along with the Panama Canal and all such international un- 
dertakings) ? Is it a world made up of associating free states that we 
want? Or is it something else that we want? 

India first won complete independence; then asked to become a 
dominion in the British Commonwealth—probably the most successful 
association of free nations on earth. Mutually, as parts of the one 
whole, both were gainers in this double transaction. But is there any 
formula whereby these richer gains may be possible without first the 
necessity of winning independence? This question has to be faced 
in the stern light that our present kind of world casts upon it. To 
rule out that possibility would be unwise. To say that that formula 
has been discovered is to be unrealistic. How can nations, or politi- 
cal units of whatever kind or size, be bound together in ties involv- 
ing inequalities of status or citizenship and at the same time enter 
into a “compact?” 

We have to notice again that equality of status and citizenship 
does not require independence. Just as little Rhode Island can have a 
status of full equality for itself and its citizens with those of the state of 
New York, so Puerto Rico (or any other undeveloped portion of the 
world) could also have full status of equality for itself and its citi- 
zens with those of the mighty Russia or the United States just the mo- 
ment that the United Nations has that reasonable degree of reality as 
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a world body which can make freedom of association for its units pos- 
sible. What, then, stands in the way? 


Is it not possible that so long as the present organization-disor- 
ganization of the world remains—a hybrid of union on the associa- 
tion side and disunion on the unilateral side—the struggle of each unit 
will continue as the only road available to status or improvement of 
status? The reader must at least agree that colonialism and self-gov- 
ernment is a subject requiring further study, even by the United States 
Government. 


Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives.—Article 21 (1) 


. no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, jurisdictional 
or international status of the country or territory to which the person belongs. 
—Article 2 (2) Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
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The Editor's Postscript 


“The Inmost Center’ is from an unsolicited communication in which the 
writer, J. J. Asana of India, expresses interest in the Journal of Human Relations. 
We present it not alone for its thought value, but as a token of appreciation 
to one who, despite serious physical handicaps, continues his interest in and 
contemplation of the vital meanings of human experience.—A. O'H. W. 


THE INMOST CENTER 


May I say a few words as to the directions which I would like to 
be emphasized in our endeavour and studies to improve human rela- 
tions? I do recognise and appreciate the great influence of the environ- 
ment, the nonhuman factors in the environment, in any project or 
projects for the improvement of human relations and for that elusive 
state “individual human happiness.” But with the passing of the 
years and in the progress of my thought and studies, I have been 
feeling more and more strongly the importance of personal transforma- 
tion in humanity's struggle to understand the mystery of existence 
and in its search for happiness. How to bring about this personal 
transformation? .. . 


There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for light, 

Supposed to be without. 


—Browning, in ‘‘Paracelsus.”’ 


. . . We may so educate our young people that they may be 
induced to seek in their own individual ways some supreme values in 
Existence, “The Peace that passeth Human Understanding.” .. . It 
may be the supreme task of education to inspire men and women to 
seek these elusive goals in Oneself by “Conscious striving and Inten- 
tional Suffering’”—in the words of G. Gurdjieff. To make my point 
clear, I quote the following passage from Yoga and Western Psy- 
chology by Geraldine Coster (Oxford University Press, 1934). 


By nonattachment Patajali does not mean compulsive sense of duty, 
a turning away from the desired object but a loosening of the ten- 
sions of the psyche, and in particular a nonidenification of oneself 
with experience. An infinite elaboration of enticement draws the 
soul towards the experience through which it must pass, and man 
becomes so identified with his emotions that he is unable to realise 
himself as existing apart from them. It is - of Yoga training 
“to kill out desire,” but this familiar phrase does not mean a with- 
drawal from human experience, because experience is the valid means 
of growth. It is from the sense of identity with experience that the 
candidate must extricate himself. By continual practice, he learns to 
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realise that the cravings of the physical body, the constant play of 
emotions, the automatic weaving and interweaving of the ever-active 
mind, are exterior to an inner consciousness which is himself. Expe- 
rience then becomes more objective, less enthralling and yet in a 
sense more interesting. Instead of being used by it he uses it, and 
is the master where once he was the slave; he is the rider of his steed 
and not the passenger he carries. As such he can choose what he will 
think and what he will feel. If he chooses to be angry, anger comes, 
but his inner being is not shaken by it; if he chooses to have the ex- 
perience of love, he is the conscious lover and not the victim of an 
entangling passion. Moreover, he is no longer impelled to wallow 
in experience, to rest in a sense of pleasure until the pleasure is ex- 
hausted, to be shaken by grief till grief itself is a weariness. 


You may perhaps be interested to know something of my own 
vague feeling and speculation on the destiny of man, which are as 
follows: (I know I am not quite able to express them adequatly.) 


The goal of living or the destiny of man, it seems to me, is to 
aspire after and realize a vaguely felt but alluring sense of a central, 
unique source of certainty, ep and satisfaction, or an alluring 
awareness of a Being which is above time and which creates and 
produces a feeling of time. This alluring feeling of The Eternal 
stands in contrast to Man’s limited mind or awareness whereby he 
also feels uncertainty, insecurity and fear in this ever-shifting milieu 
we call the world presented by common sense in the so-called funda- 
mental and pervading substratum ‘‘time-space’’ of our most advanced 
scientific thought. In other words, man exists in this dream-like 
self-forgetting world of “time-space,” for a oo psychological 
evolution; that is to say, for the purpose of feeling, seeking and con- 
templating “the unmoved element’’—Aristotle’s phrase “The Un- 
moved Mover,” the element which makes you feel this world, this 
whirl of activity, as if it is real. 

Man is his true Self the most when he is endeavouring, driven by 
this Divine Impulse, to reach out for That for which he has some 
mysterious feeling and awareness but which seems to elude his 
grasp. Man is reflecting his own Divinity and bearing witness to It 
when he is ever aspiring to know Brahman so as to be Brahman. 


Sincerely yours, 
Signed: J. J. ASANA. 
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